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THE MADAGASCAR MISSION. 


WE are glad to call attention to the state- 
ment issued by the London Missionary Society, 
in reply to recent letters in the columns of two 
of our contemporaries, reflecting on the conduct 
of the society’s missionaries in the island of 
Madagascar. It would have been a great mis- 
take to have disregarded such grave allegations 


as those of Mr. Street, Mr. Davidson, and Mr. 


Price. There may be personal reasons which 
account for the simultaneous appearance of their 
letters, and which justify distrust, as well as 
caution, in dealing with their statements ; but 
the facts are not known to the public, who, 
as the Directors acknowledge, are naturally 
startled at assertions made with such bold ness, 
and made on the personal responsibility of the 
writers. Mr. Price is, no doubt, open to re- 
buke, not only for the style in which he speaks 
of the Directors, but for not submitting the facts 
to them before appealing to the public; but 
that does not alter the facts themselves, if facts 
they be. Nor does the circumstance that the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association have re- 
called Mr. Street, and have expressed regret 
that he should have made such unjustifiable 
insinuations ” against the members of a kindred 
society, dispose of accusations which are too 
circumstantial to be summarily dismissed, as 
wholly undeserving of credit. The questions, 
„Are these three gentlemen the only men who 
have understood Malagasy affairs? Are 
they the only men who are in the 
right, while their numerous colleagues 
are all in the vrong? are natural 
expressions of annoyance, but do very 
little indeed to dispel the uneasiness which such 
charges are calculated to excite. Mr. Davidson 
says that it is within his knowledge that 
‘‘ several missionaries at present in Madagascar 
feel bitterly the anomalous position in which 
the interference of the Government officials in 
Church matters places them, but dare not give 
expression to their feelings, lest they should 
encounter opposition in Madagascar, and excite 
suspicion at home.” There is rothing impro- 
bable in that statement, and although it is not 
incumbent on us to accept without challenge 
the testimony of Messrs. Street, Davidson, and 
Price, neither should it be at once rejected, 
because it isnot at the very outset supported by 
that of other 

No candid person will deny that those gentle- 
men have, at least, submitted a prima facie case 


tory to learn that the directors have already 
made inquiry into the grave allegations with 
which the letters in question are filled ; that 
they are referring the whole case to the mis- 
sionaries ; and tbat, in asking for an expression 
of their opinion in regard to accusations which 
come on the Directors very much by surprise, 
they will also request them to suggest any new 
measures for which the circumstances of the 
churches call.” That is what might have 
been expected from them, and is all that can be 
reasonably expected; and they are entitled to 
believe that meanwhile ‘‘the friends of the 
society will continue to exercise that confidence 
in the society’s missionaries, which the Directors 
have as yet seen no reason to lessen or with- 
draw.” 

There are, however, son.e material points on 
which there 1s no necessity for waiting for infor- 
mation from Madagascar, and on these the 
Directors have spoken their mind in the paper 
which we have given elsewhere. One of these 
is a question of vital importance, raised by Mr. 
Price, a young representative of the society in 
theisland. Unlike his co-correspondents, who 
deprecate the state of things they describe, he 
openly defends the co-operation of the mis- 
sionaries with the Government in direst inter- 
ference with, and support of, religion. To 
stand aloof,” he says, would have been to 
miss immense opportunities for usefulness.” Mr. 
Price further says that the London Missionary 
Society is not bound to the principles of the 


Liberation Society”; while its third article 


declares that its design is not to send any form 
of church government to the heathen, but only 
the glorious Gospel. He goes on to say :—‘‘ It 
is hardly probable that the constituents of the 
society, excepting, perhaps, a very few, really 
know how fully this wise and catholic article is 
put into practice in Madagascar. Many of the 
strongest supporters of this mission may also 
be supporters of the Liberation Society; but 
circumstances alter cases.” And, finally, he asks, 
with what looks like cynical frankness:— 


Would it not be more wise: as well as more straight- 
forward, Sir, if the leaders of the society would plainly 
atate the whole of the truth, and frankly admit that in 
this country, at least, many of the Churches are not 
yet liberated from State-patronage and control ; that 
the missionaries are advised by the Directors to do all 
in their power with prudence, kindness, and firmness to 
inculcate better methods upon those who use oppression 
in the name of religion ; but that they believe that as 
the circumstances of Madagascar are far different from 
those of England, and as voluntaryism is ill-suited to 
these so little advanced as the Malagasy, they cannot, 
in the interests of their work, do better than take their 
stand upon the breadth of the Constitution, and adopt 
or tall in with any system of Church government that 
promises the greatest good to the greatest number ? 


No wonder that the organ of the Church 
Defence Institution at once seizes on these 
acknowledgments of the Nonconformist mis- 
sionary, and asks :— 


Is not this the reason why the Church co-operates 
with the State by means of Establishment, because she 
is thus enabled to do much greater spiritual work than 
she could effect with it? Besides, how can that which 
is wrong in principle in England be right in Mada- 

ascar ; and if “ voluntaryism is ill-suited to those so 
ittle advanced as the M y,“ as Mr. Price tells us 
it is, may we not take leave to doubt whether such a 
system will ever succeed in maintaining religious mini- 
strations amongst our uneducated masses at home? 


When the London Missionary Society was 
formed, the subject of Establishments had not 
assumed its present prominence, and therefore 
its constitution is silent upon the sub- 
ject. But this exposition of the constitution 


‘must be one of the things which the Directors 


| The 


phatically. Quoting from their Report of 1875, 
they say that ‘‘ the missionaries of the society 
in recent times, beginning with Mr. Ellis, have 
faithfully inculcated upon the converts in 
Madagascar the spiritual nature of the Kingdom 
of Christ.“ They might have strengthened their 
case by quoting other of their reports. That of 
1870 stated that the missionaries were anxious 
to avoid the control of the State over the 
Church, and had succeeded in doing so. That 
of 1871 referred to the apprehension that the 
conversion of the Queen and Premier to Chris- 
tianity might lead to the exercise of official 
influence to spread the Gospel, but that there 
was no real danger. That of 1872 stated that a 
few remote officials had put pressure on the 
people, but that the Central Government was 
anxious to leave them free, and that the mis- 
sionaries had been on the watch to preserve their 
liberties, and to maintain the spirituality of 
Ohrist's Kingdom in the clearest terms. That 
of 1875 expressed a belief that both the 
churches and the authorities were anxious to 
avoid complications incidental to the mingling 
of civil and ecclesiastical affairs. It also stated 
(in addition to the sentence quoted by the 
directors as above) that the people generally 
greatly enjoy the management of their own 
Church affairs. So that, whatever the language 
of its Constitution, the traditions and practice 
of the society in this matter—as doscr i bed in its 
reporte—are sound. 

Perhaps the Directors, warned by recent 
events, may now think that, in some cases, 
they had better have given special instruc- 
tions to their brethren,” instead of taking 
the thing for granted,” and treating it ‘‘as a 
matter of course.” Had they done so, it is 
possible that Mr. Price might not have occupied, 
what we hope, is a solitary position among’ the 
Madagascar missionaries, and would have had 
even less excuse than he now has for admonishiug 
his Directors to be ‘‘ more wise, as well as more 
straightforward.“ 

We fully believe that both the Directors and 
their representatives are conscious of the perils 
which beset the missionary churches in Mada- 
gascar, and it would be easy to give other 
proofs than those supplied by the reproduction 
of passages from Mr. Cousins’ speech, that it 
is absolutely untrue, as stated by Mr. Davidson, 
that only the brighter phases of mission 
work have been described, and that un- 
pleasant facts Have been concealed. No one 
who has had even an elementary] know- 
ledge of the past history and present position 
of the Malagasy can doubt that the 
work is full of. difficulties, arising out of the 
despotic and feudal character of the Govern- 
ment, and the transition of the people from a 
state of barbarism and heathenism to one of 
civilisation and Christianity. The interesting 
letter of Mr. Sewell, which we publish to-day, 
confirms the statements of the Directors and the 
missionaries in this matter. Old things have 
not wholly passed away, and all things have 
not yet become new. The days of martyrdom 
may be over, but not the trials which come from 
the tendencies, the accidents, and the subtle 
influences of a daily life which constantly pre- 
sents for settlement new problems, some of 
which might baffle even the wisdom of the most 
enlightened men in highly-civilised States. 
whole subject is one which pre- 


say have come upon them by surprise. At any | eminently calls for considerate and lenient, 
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as well as righteous judgment — for patience | 
and dispassionateness, as well as fidelity 
to important principles. It is not alone, or 
chiefly, to repel accusations of inconsistency 
brought against the English advocates of dis- 
establishment that we wish the intended inquiry 
to be complete. We are yet more desirous that 
the brightness of the missionary triumph in 
Madagascar—a triumph achieved in days of 
hazard and of martyrdom—should not be sullied 
by mistakes made in times when faith and 
courage are tested by indirect and oblique, 
rather than by openly hostile, assaults. 
Christianity has suffered too much from State- 
craft at home to allow us to any extent to 
relax our vigilance in preventing its appear- 
ance, or its success, in lands reclaimed from the 
ignorance and darkness of heathenism. 


THE REV. J. G. ROGERS IN REPLY TO 
CANON CURTEIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR SIN, — The controversy between Canon 
Curteis and myself has drifted on to the oft- 
disputed point of the continuity of the Anglican 
Charch. The question has so many sides that 
it would be impossible, if desirable, tg discuss 
it in all its bearings in the columns of a news- 
paper; even with the abundant space with 


which you bave indulged us. But it is not 


necessary for our present purpose; as we are 
concerned only with the right of the Church 
to the large property which it at present enjoys. 
I may observe, before passing on, that even wer, 
this point to be decided in favour of the Church 
it would not be decisive as to the rightful ap- 


propriation of a large number of endowments, 


of which the Establishment has been in posses- 
sion for centuries. There are nota few cases 
in which the wishes of the ‘‘ pious founder” 
are expressed with unmistakabie distinctness, 
and his property is bequeathed, say, for the 
celebration of masses for the peace of his soul. 
What is to be said about these cases? It may 
be that the Reformation was nothing but the 
** thrusting aside of a certain Papal catchpin“ 
and that it effected no constitutional change in 
the character of the Church. The Protestant 
party within the Establishment, I fancy, will be 
anything but gratified to learn that the ancestors 
of whom they love to boast did so very little, 
and that so thin a partition divides the Church 
to which they have so often pointed as the 
% bulwark of Protestantism ’”’ from Romanism, 
as it was before the Vatican Council and the 
decree of Papal infallibility. Surely, too, it 
must strike all the readers of history that, if 
this representation be true, the struggle of the 
Reformation was another version of much ado 
about nothing,” and that the martyrs, who 
sacrificed their lives for a matter of such subordi- 
nate importance, must have been given up to a 
strongdelusion. The men who shed their blood 
for theirfaith had certainly an idea that there was 
something vital in the ifferenoes between the 
two Ohurches—the old Church, of which the 
Pope was head, and the Reformed Church, in 
which his supremacy was renounced, and 
the supremacy of the Sovereign, as the,chief of 
the State, substituted in its stead. But even 
if we were wrong in these views, this does not 
— endowments left, not to a Church, but fer 


a ed religious service. Even it the reform 
dos not amount to revolution, and the Church 
is fairly entitled to insist that it so far retains 
its identity as to have an equitable title to the 
Ohurch estate, and that it holds it in its own 
private right, and not simply ag the Establish- 
ment, that certainly does not give it authority 


to alienate property from a purpose for which it 


has been distinctly left. This change could not 
have been made except by Act of Parliament, 
and the passing of such an Act is an evidence 
that the property was dealt with as a public 
estate, over which the nation had control. No 
one would dream of acting in this way to-day 
in relation to any endowment which some pri- 
vate individual might leave for the saying of 
mass, or for any other religious purpose. He 
would have to guard against any transgression 
of the law of mortmain, but if this were done, 
the law would protect his right of bequest. 
How is it, then, that the endowments of the 
ante- Reformation period, even where the object 
to which they were appropriated is categori- 
cally specified, have nevertheless been diverted 
from their original intent? Simply because at 
that time the Church and the nation, and 
whatever endowments were assigned to reli- 
gious purposes, were treated by the Legisla- 


— ture as parts of a — estate, which must 


follow the decision o 


the State as to ecclesias- 
tical policy, 


But now to pass to Canon Curteis's reply to | 


my former arguments, which I venture to think 
remain unaffected by his reasoning. I will deal 
with the points which may seem most doubtful 
at first :— 

1. I objected to the theory of continuity, that 
there was no corporation called the Church of 
England before the Reformation. I am pointed, 
in reply, to the term employed in Magna 
Charta, to the use of the phrase in State papers, 
to the Pan-Anglican Councils of 1236 and 1268, 
to the voting together of the English ‘‘as a 
National Church ” at the Council of Constance. 
But all this does not touch my position. I do 
not question that there was a certain unity 
among the prelates of the Church in England ; 
that they were able sometimes to take united 
action, just as the Scotch members often 
consult and act together, though they do not 
thus constitute themselves a separate Legisla- 
ture; or that there was a strong feeling of 
nationality, which frequently asserted itself in 
opposition to the Pope, All that is perfectly 
compatible with my original denial of an 
autonomy in the Anglican Church prior to the 
Reformation.” I cannot see that my meaning 
is at all ambiguous. I quoted a passage from 
Sir Robert Phillimore in which he places the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of this country on the 
same level as those of other nations—that 
is to say, there was no more of cor- 
porate existence or of independent authority 
in toe Church of England of medizval times 
than in the Church of Spain. The subordina- 
tion of the latter to the Papacy may have been 
more complete, for in England there was always 
a spirit of independence; but I maintain that a 
self-governed National Church had no more 
existence in the one country than the other. If 
this be an unhistorical statement, it will be 


| gratifying to know on what authority it 1s con- 


tradicted; where the records of the Church are 
to be found; where its assemblies were held 
and what laws they passed; where its inde- 
pendence was declared and acknowledged, and 
what was the exact position it sustained towards 
the Pope and the rest of Catholic Christendom 
on the one hand and Parliament on the other. 
I have no desire to ignore the early indications 
of a national spirit among the prelates of thy 
old Church. My purpose was simply to rebut 
the notion that there was ‘‘a corporate body 
properly called the Church of Eugland, and 
exercising, through its representatives, poli- 
tical power.” I appeal in support of my view 
to Mr. Freeman, a high authority on such 
points, who says :—‘‘ The Church of England, 
as a single body, has no property; the property 
belongs to the Church of Canterbury, the 
Church of Westminster, the Church of Little 
Pedlington, or any other. This phrase is one of 
the commonest in old history and records, but 
it seems now to be misunderstood. The King 
by his coronation oath binds himself to respect 
the rights of the ‘churches’ in his kingdom. 
This means that he will not unlawfully disturb 
the property, the patronage, or any other right 
lawfully held by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Dear and Chapter of Westminster, the Rector 
of Little Pedlington, or any other corporation, 
sole or aggregate. But this phrase has been 
so misunderstood that, in the debates on the 
Irish Church, a distinguished lawyer argued 
that, as the King bound himself to protect not 
one church,“ but ‘churches’ in the plural, it 
meant that he bound himself to protect the 
rights of the Church of Ireland, as well as those 
of the Church of England.” I have no desire 
to establish more than is asserted here. My 
whole case on this point is that the churches ” 
in England did not constitute one great cor- 
poration called the Church of England, though 
the name was often employed, in a general 
sense, to describe the aggregate of them all. 
There were the Convocations of the two Pro- 
vinces, but whatever their powers (and 3 is not 

ossible nor relevant to discuss them here) they 
did not include a right of independent legis- 
lation, and, as a matter of fact, it is extremely 
doubtful whether their concurrence was ob- 
tained to some of the most important acts by 
which the Reformation was accomplished. 

Now, this is not, as might at first be thought, 
a mere question of words, for it touches the 
very heart of a controversy as to the rights of 
the property. If there had been a great corpo- 
ration whose decrees were supreme in eccle- 
siastical matters, then it might be contended 
that the Church had reformed itself, and ought 
not be deprived of its estate on that account, 
unless it could be shown to have acted ultra 
vires. But when it is proved that there was 
no such body holding property at all, the whole 
case becomes altered. How was it that the 
actual incumbents of the bishoprics and rec- 
tories were required to conform to the changes 
in the law and ritual of the Church, to renounce 
the Pope, whom formerly they had obeyed, andto 
accept an entirely new authority in the Church, 
on pain of forfeiture of their livings and, iu 


| many cases, of their lives? This surely was 


not the act of the Church, but of the State 
which thus altered the conditions of the tenure, 
The utmost the Church legislature could have 
done, had such a body existed at all, would 
have been to resolve on such changes as might 
have appeared to it desirable. It could not 
have given them the authority of law, so as to 
deprive of their bishoprics or parishes those 
who would not submit. The mere hypothesis, 
however, has a ludicrous element in it ; for it is 
simply as inconceivable that any Church 
assembly would ever have initiated such a pro- 
posal, as it is certain that there was no Church 
body to whom the right thus to revolutionise 
the Church belonged. 


2. Canon Curteis thinks the argument from 
the dissent of the bishops from the Act of Uni- 
formity (1 Eliz. cap 2—4) easily disposed of, 
He points to other acts passed in the course of 
the transition from the old régime to the new, 
to which the bishops did assent, and contends 
that I have attached too much importance to the 
exceptional case. But the exception proves 
everything necessary to my case. My conten- 
tion is that the State assumed and exercised- 
the absolute authority, and in support of this 
I adduce the remarkable fact that the great 
Act of Uniformity, the Act which ended the 
struggle between Romanism and the Reformation, 
and gave to the Anglican Church the definite 
character of a reformed church, was passed 
over the heads of the Church and despite the 
recorded protest of some of the bishops. It is 
no answer to this to say that there were some 
previous acts to which they had agreed. No 
doubt the promoters of the change accepted 
Episcopal votes when they could be secured, 
and were glad of them. My point is that it 
the biskops were recalcitrant, Parliament acted 
without them. It would require a great deal 
of space to refute the statement that the 
English Church in the sixteenth century—amid 
whatever mistakes and sins, and impulses from 
without—still loyally and bravely reformed her- 
self.“ Suffice it for the present to say that 
she had neither the power nor the will to do 
it. If the bishops and convocations had de- 
clared boldly on the Protestant side, they 
could not have imposed the Protestant faith on 
the nation without the consent of Parliament. 
If, on the contrary, they had resolved to be 
contumacious and not conform to the desires 
of Henry VIII. and the Legislature, there can 
be equally little that such a reformation as the 
nation willed would have been accomplished 
despite of them. 

3. As to the fu quogue arguments on the 
subject of ecclesiastical identity, I shall not say 
much, for itis difficult to see how they affect 
the case. I am not concerned, as an Indepen- 
dent, to insist on the exact identity of our pre- 
sent views with those of our aucestors of cen- 
turies ago. I do not know of any property 
which is held on condition of our maintaining 
antagonism tothe Quakers; and for myself, I shall 
not be at all disturbed at having my descent 
from the men who persecuted either the Bap- 
tists or Unitarians, or anyone else impugned. 
But can Canon Curteis seriously believe that 
there is any parallelism between this change of 
temper and feeling and the wide differences in 
doctrine, polity, and ritual, between the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome? As to 
the variations in the Romish Church itself, 
they do not concern me, still less this contro- 
versy. I have to speak only of the change in 
the disposal of a Church endowment, and 1 
maintain, as at first, that if they were of the 
nature of private bequests, they belong toa 
Church which acknowledges the authority of 
the Pope and celebrates the sacrifice of the mass, 
and if they are in the nature of a public pro- 
perty, then Parliament has absolute control, 
and is bound in equity to use them for the good 
of the whole community, and not for the exclu- 
sive advantage of a section, even though it form 
a majority. : 

I have never suggested that Parliament 
makes rubrics or fashions creeds, but I do 
insist that it.does determine whether certain 
creeds and rubrics shall have authority in the 
National Church. Canon Curteis seems to 
think that it establishes the ‘‘ doctrine and 
discipline“ of every other denomination pre- 
cisely in the same way. Verily, I am puzzled. 
The canon’s unwillingness to admit the existence 
of manifest differences bewilders me. I thought 
nothing was more certain than the fact that 
the Uburch of England was by law established, 
and that we were mere Dissenters. But now 
it seems that we are all established together. 
It is surely time that we all took to defiuitions, 
or we shall be getting into endless confusion. 
Establishment is something more than the re- 
cognition of the right of property by the law. 
If this be really all which the law has done for 
the Episcapal Church in establishing it, there 


is an end of our controversy. Bat the facts are 


* 
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so patent that I must confess to a little surprise 
that Canon Curteis should be able to persuade 
himself that the State has done no more for the 


Established Church than for Dissenting com- 


munities. One phrase which he employs may 
help to suggest the cause of this misapprehen- 
sion. He talks of the State as raking or re- 
fusing to make certain ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings valid in her courts of law,” but the point 
at issne does not refer only to actions of courts 
of law, but to the decisions of Paliament. The 
law does for Dissenting communities precisely 
What it does for all the subjects of the Crown. 
It enforces the conditions of trusts on which 
property is held and nothing more. Canon 
Jurteis seems to fancy that if we were to 
become richer and more powerful, and 
are able to build more Islington Cathe- 
drals,“ the attention of the State might be 
seriously awakened and regulations beintroduced 
‘‘ which are at present reserved for the one 
wealthy and powerful Church in this land.“ I 
accept with becoming meekness the hint that 
there is but one Church so ‘‘ wealthy and power- 
ful!“ as to demand the supervision of the State, 
aud that it is only the insignificance of our 
Dissenting communities which shields us from 
the interference and regulation to which the 
one sect that overshadows us all by its great- 
ness has to submit. But I venture to doubt 
the accuracy of this forecast and the principles 
on which itis based. Ifthe State has really 
any right to control the internal affairs of 
religious bodies, it might be thought that the 
communities which are in the aggregate all 
about equal to the actual adherents of the 
Establishment, would have engaged its attention 
before now. That the State will depart from 
its preseot policy and assume an authority over 
„private churches (I use the term private 
in the sense in which Dean Stanley applies it), 
so long as there is nothing in their action mena- 
cing to public safety is simply incredible. The 
Jaw may be changed -in relation to the tenure 
of endowments, with their property among the 
rest, but that does not imply any control over 
the churches themselves, such as that which is 
now exercised by Parliament over the Church 
of England, Though Parliament may not make 
new Rubrics, will Canon Curteis assert that it 
bas not the power, provided it has the will? It 
does not formulate ereeds, but if Parliement 
should determine to expunge the Athanasian 
ereed, or to make its use optional, what power 
of resistance would Convocation possess ? . Or 
if, as has been proposed, an Act were to be 
passed by the Legislature removing all traces 
of the sacerdotal idea from the Book of Common 
Prayer, substituting the word“ minister“ for 
priest, altering the objectionableformula of abso- 
Jution in the Visitation Services, and expunging 
the address of the bishop to the priest in Ordina- 
tion-—will anyone pretend, that its acts would be 
invalid? In short, the power of the State over 
a National Church is absolute, and is not at all 
diminished by any restraint which, in the exer- 
eise of its discretion, it may itself put upon its 
exercise. Very possibly the attempt to assert 
its prerogative would bring about an ecclesi- 
astical revolution, and if the first object is to 
preserve the Establishment, Parliament is wise 
to hold its power in reserve. But that does 
not alter the fact that, whoever prepared the 
formularies, it was the Legislature which gave 
chem their place in the National Church, dnd 
the same power which invested them with this 
national authority can, when it pleases, substi- 
tate others, or, what would be more just, con- 
Less that, in presuming to dictate a nation’s 
«reed, or prescribe @ national ritual, the State 
had gone beyond its province, and usurped a 

ower which is not its own. 

Yours yery faithfully, 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
Clapham, Dec. 15. 
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THE HEADSHIP OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—The discussion with Canon Curteis 
has drifted far from the original moorings. 
Letters in defence of the Establishment of the 
English Church in your columns from the pen 
of, no doubt, its ablest champion, are extremely 
interesting. They show, too, your own re- 
yaarkable liberality, as well as your confidence 
in the strength and justice of your cause. I 
could not help wondering, as I read Mr. 
Curteis’s letters, how. many centuries of Con- 
tormist culture, as represented, say by the 
Guardian, it would take before that able paper 
‘wouid allow our friend Mr. Rogers, or myself, 
40 advocate the cause of disestablishment in its 

ages. 

Still, I do not see that the action of Convoca- 
tion in 1530, upon which Mr. Curteis lays 80 
much stress, has any great connection with the 
present ‘‘ burial question.” Probably all the 
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facts of the history are fairly well known to 
most people. I think most people are aware 
that in 1530, the Church of England, as repre- 
sented by her whole clergy in Convocation, did 
take as their Supreme Head and Governor, a 
layman, whom they knew at the time to be an 
adulterer, end who became soon afterwards a 
wholesale murderer. Mr. Curteis calls this 
acknowledgment of said murderer and adul- 
terer by the English Church as her Supreme 
Head, ‘‘the removal of a catch-pin.” Well, 
that is an interesting example of the art of 
putting things.” 

However, what has Supreme Headship of 
murderer and adulterer, as history tells us, or 
removal of a catch-pin,” as Mr. Curteis tells 
us, to do with the question whether Noncon- 
formists should be any longer prevented by an 
Act of Parliament from burying their dead in 
the national churchyards with such orderly and 
religious services aS are in accordance with 
their own conscientious convictions? The two 
things seem to me to have as much to do with 
one another as sunlight has with water, or 
moonlight with wine. 

I must be brief, but there is one more thing 
I must say. I never did think that I should 
hear again from any educated man the before- 
and-after-washing-your-face argument—least 
of all from a peraon of the position and ability 
of Canon Curteis. Nothing is more common, 
ungenerous as it is, than for Churchmen to twit 
Dissenters for their want of literary culture.“ 
I think we sbould have to institute along and 
careful search before finding a Nonconformist 
who was not aware that illustration ie not 
argument. 

I may be wistaken, but I cannot help feeling 
that those who uso such substitutes for argu- 
ment do not quite realise how thoroughly and 
terribly in earnest are some of us, Churchmen 
as well as Dissenters, in our advocacy of the 
separation of Church and State in England. It 
is not solemn trifling with us. We are con- 
vinced that God is dishonoured, and our Divine 
Master and Head defrauded of His rights over 
the Church which He purchased with His 
Blood, every moment that the present most 
wicked system of State patronage and control 
over the Church continues. We are not likely, 
therefore, to be moved from our settled purpose 
and our firm resolve by the before-and-after- 
washing-your-face style of argument. 

It is our unalterable resolve to sweep away 
the special supremacy which the Crown now 
exercises over the Church of England. We 
know that we shall succeed in our object. And 
we also know the price which we must pay— 
disestablishment and disendowment. And we 
are perfectly prepared to pay it. ee 

But apart from all this—if Canon Curteis’s 
argument about your face being the same after 
you have washed it that it was before, have any 
application at all to our present discussion, it 
must mean this—that Dissenters shall be for 
ever excluded from burying their dead with 
Christian rites, according to their own con- 
science, in the national graveyards. Why? 
For ho other reason than because they have washed 
their faces too clean—a little cleaner, in fact, than 


Chupgchmen. | 
Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


THE HERTFORD COLLEGE CASE, 


This important case, The Queen v. the Principal 
and Fellows of Hertford College, was heard on 
appeal in the Supreme Court of Judicature before 
Lord Coleridge, and Lords Justices Baggallay, 
Bramwell, and Brett. On several occasions in the 
course of its progress we have stated the merits of 


| the case, and shall hope to deal with it at more 


length when the decision of their lordships has 
been given. At present it may suffice to indicate 
its scope. The present appeal is from a decision of 
the Queen’s Bench Division, which had directed a 
peremptory mandamus to issue commanding the 
principal, fellows, and scholars of Hertford College, 
in the University of Oxford, to admit toa fellow- 
ship of the college Mr. Alfred Isaac Tillyard, who 
had offered himself for election, but whose request 
had been refused by the governing body, on the 
ground that he was not a member of the Church of 
England and Ireland, or of one of the Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland, the British Colonies, or the 
United States of America. In pursuance of the 
Hertford College Act of 1874, under which | 
Magdalen Hall became merged in the former 
college, to which the revenues of the latter 
passed; an . for a vacant fellow- 
ship was to be held, and Mr. Tillyard 
tendered himself for examination, stating that 
he was a Nonconformist, but was informed by the 
principal by letter that the election would proceed 


according to the terms of the advertisement, which 
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set forth that the candidates must be members of 
the Church of England and Ireland or of the Epis- 
copal Churches abovenamed. Under the provisions 
of the Universities Tests Acts the governing body 
would have been bound to admit *. candidate as 
after examination appeared to be the most deserving 
to be a fellow of the college, without requiring him 
to make any declaration respecting his religious 
belief or profession as to the Church, sect, or deno- 
mination to which he belonged. After the passing 
of the Hertford College Act of 1874, the regulations 
and statutes of the college received the approval of 
Her Majesty, signified by an Order of Council of 
March 17, 1875, and it was admitted that the fel- 
lowship in question was founded by private bene- 
volence after the passing of the Act of 1874, and 
that the condition laid down by the founder was 
that the holder of the fellowship must be a member 
of the Church of England and Ireland or the Epis- 
copal Churches of Scotland, the British Colonies, 
and America. Mr. Tillyard, in consequence of the 
intimation he had received from the principal, did 
not present himself for examination, and the fellow- 
ship was filled up. ‘Lhe substantial question raised 
both in this court and in the court below was 
whether the Universitiés Tests Act had a prospec- 
tive operation, and could apply to Hertford Col- 
lege, as it did admittedly apply to Magdalen Hall. 


The Solicitor-General and Mr. Bowen appeared 
on behalf of the authorities of the college, the 
appellants ; Mr. Herschell, Q C., and Mr. Richard 
Wright represented the prosecutor. 

The arguments were heard before the Court of 
Appeal on Friday, Saturday, and Monday. On 
the last-named day Mr. Wright concluded his 
argument, the effect of which was that there was 
no real change in the institution by the Act 
creating Hertford College, and that it still con- 
tinued the same institution under a new name, 80 
that it was to be considered as —— been ‘‘ sub- 
sisting at the time the Tests Repeal Act passed in 
1871. With — to what had passed on the 
application of Mr. Tillyard to be examined asa 
candidate, he contended that the effect of it was 
that the governing body dispensed with his exami- 
nation, telling him it would be of no use to be 
examined, as he could not be elected. It was 
never necessary to do a nugatory act. Then, if 
there was really a refusal to admit the applicant to 
examination, mandamus was, he argued, the only 
available remedy. The following report of the 
subsequent proceedings will be read with interest : 

Lord Coleridge: Here the office is full. How can 
there be a new election ! 

1 we Wright urged that the election held was void as 
illegal. 

Lord Justice Brett: There is a distinction bot woon 
what is illegal and what is void. 

Mr. Wright said he was assuming—as he admitted he 
must assume on this part of his argument—that the 
election was void. lu that view he submitted that 
mandamus was the only available remedy—that is, 
mandamus to hold a new election. Tue applicant here 
had an interest. 

Lord Coleridge: This is the difficulty. Had he an 
interest ? 

Mr. Wright: The college was bound to elect the best 
qualified man. 

Lord Coleridge: The words of the statutes are,. 
That the governing body shall elect such persons to 
be fellows as after examination in such subjects as the 
governing body shall determine they shall deem to be 
the most deserving to be fellows of the college, and best 
qualified to promote its interests, as a place of religious 
learning and education.” It would not follow that the 
best man on the examination should be elected. i 

Mr. Wright quite admitted that ; but still they were 
bound to choose the man who, on examination, con- 
sidering all his qualifications, iucluding the result of the 
examination, should be found to be the fittest man for 
the office. The examination, therefore, was material, 
and so he was interested. 

Lord Coleridge : You rather astonish me by contend- 
ing that anybody may apply for a mandumus unless he 
is really interested in the sense of being able to show 


that but for the objection he would be entitled to be 


elected. But here you give no reasons for believing 
that the applicant, even if he had been examined, and 
if he had been a member of the Church of England, 
would have been entitled to be elected. 

Mr. Wright: That is equivalent to saying that the 
Tests Repeal Act cannot be enforced. 

Lord Coleridge: I do not think that it is so; but 
even if it were so, it would only show that this pro- 
ceeding cannot be sustained, ‘ 

Mr. Wright urged that there was no other available 
remedy, as there could not be a mandamus to elect a 
particular man. He submitted that the applicant had 
sufficient interest to support the application for a 
mandamus, | 

Lord Coleridge observed that until the applicant had 
been examined, at all events, it did not appear that he 
had an interest, for not until then could he possibly 
have any right to be regarded as a candidate on the 
election. When the party had been examined and 
found the best man, and it appeared that there was no 
other objection but that he was a Dissenter, then and 
not untit then would he have an interest, raising the 
question wtether he was entitled to be elected. 

Mr. Wright urged that it did not lie in the mouth of 
the governing body to set up as an objection that the 
man had not been examined, when they themselves 
had told him that if he was examined, it would be of no 


use. 

Lord Justice Brett observed that still they had not 
refused to examine bim. 

Lord Justice Bramwell : Suppose he was the best man 
and was told so on the examination, but that he could 
not be elected as he was a Dissenter, then he would have 
had a case, | 

Mr. Wright urged that the case was in substance the 
same. No doubt the office was full de fucto, but it was 
vot legally full. 

Lord Justice Bramwell : Was the election a nullity ’ 

Mr. Wright said he was not sure that it was neces 
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gary for bim to contend that it was a nullity. It was 
enough for him that it was irregular and unlawful ; as 
the field of choice had been unlawfully limited by the 


_ exclusion of a particular class, whom it was unlawful to 
» exclude, 


Lord 4 asked whether there was any case 
showing that where a party had been elected who was 
„ the election bad been held null and 
void, 

Mr. Wright was not prepared to say that there was 
any such case, but he contended that the election was 
void as contrary to law. 

The Solicitor General was then heard in reply on 
the part of the college. The fallacy, he said, which 
underlaid the whole argument for the applicant was 
that the University Tests Acts only applied to parties 
who had been elected ; that no religious tests should be 
imposed upon parties who were elected. If there was 
2 wrong in the election, the Act had no applica- 

ion. | 

Lord Justice Brett: Then it would be lawful for the 
fellows of an old college to zay that they would not 
elect any but members of the Church of England? 

The Solicitor-General: Certainly. They are the 
electors, and there is no obligation or restriction on 
their right of election. 

Lord Justice Brett : Then you say they have a right 
to issue a notice as to any of the fellowships that they 
2 elect none but members of the Church of Eng- 
an 

The Solicitor-General : Certainly. 

Lord Justice Brett: It must be casus omissus in the 
Act, one would think. 

The Solicitor-General: I am not so sure of that. 
It does not appear to have been intended to impose any 
restrictiors on the freedom of election. 

Lord Coleridge: We must assume the governing 
body will act honestly, I might, indeed, put the case 
of two colleges with precisely the same ordinance as to 
examination and election ; the one bas on that ordi- 
nance always elected according to the examination ; 
the other (it is not necessary to mention the name) has 
constantly acted in a contrary way, and has disregarded 
the examination. But that is not a course that we can 
suppose to be followed. 

Lord Justice Bramwell: It would be beyond the 
power of Parliament to say that the minds of the electors 
should not be influenced by a certain consideration, as 
for instance religion. | 

The Solicitor-General said it was not practically pos- 
sible to limit the right of election, and it was not 
attempted in the Act, which dealt only with the rights 
of those elected, for the words of the Act are that no 
person shall be required, in order to enable him to take 
or hold any oflice (or fellowship) in any subsisting col- 
lege, to make any declaration of religious belief, &c. 

Lord Coleridge: ‘*Or to belong to any specified 
Church,” &c. 

The Solicitor-General: That is on his taking the 
office. But he cannot take it unless he has been elected 
to it. So the Act has no application to do away with 
tests until after the party has been elected. 7 

Lord Coleridge : Then anyone could be excluded who 
was not a member of the Church of England ? 

Lord Justice Bramwell: The Fellows might bring 
themselves to think that a man was not qualified for a 
fellowship or a place of sound religion and learning 
uulees he was a member of the Church of Eogland. 

Lord Coleridge : Would that be consistent with the 
law? A mau who cannot briug himself to administer 
the law should give up the power of administering it. 

The Solicitor-General : Of course, if it is against the 
law that would be so; but it is not so. 

Lord Coleridge: Then Parliament has entirely failed 
to effect their object. 

The Solicitor-General: Not so; for the Act is en- 
abling—it enables the Fellows to dispense with religious 
tests if they desire to do so; it does not require them 
to do so. | 

Lord Justice Brett: Your contention is rather start- 
ling; still, no doubt you may argue that the Act has 
misse its object. 

The Solicitor-General said he was not sure that it was 
the object of the Act to compels Fellows to disregard 
religious qualifications. The Lord Chief Justice ia the 
court below had said that if the Fellows chose to prefer 
members of the Church of England—though they were 
no longer under the Tests Act compelled to do so—he 
was not aware of anything in the Ac: which compelled 
them to disreyard the religious consideration ; and he 
submitted that this view was correct, and that there 
was nothing in the Act to compel the Fellows to choose 
a person not a member of the Church uf England, and if 
so, what became of the plaintift's claim? Again, what 
„ was there on the college to fill up the vacancy 
at a | 

Lord Justice Baggallay: Is there not an implied obli- 
gation on them to fill up vacant fellowships ? 

The Solicitor-General thought not in this case, as only 
two fellowships, by the statutes, need be filled up in ove 

ear, and two had already been filled up in year 

875. What right had the applicant to call upon the 
College to fill up the vacancy in that year? Again, he 
was not interested, for he had not been examined. 
Could a person who, perhaps for good reason, shrank 
from examination claim a mandamus to be examined. 

Lord Justice Brett : He asks now to be examined, 

The Solicitor-General: But it appears that they were 
ready to examine him and that he declined to be 
examined. Examination was quite distinct from 
election ; but a person could not be elected who was not 
examined. He declined to be examined unless it was 
promised that he should be regarded as eligible to be 
elected, and in fact he had not been examined,and so 
was not interested. The great question, however, was 
whether the Tests Act applied to new fellowships and 

rohibited the fellows from preferring members of the 
Church of England. He submitted that the Act did 
not apply to the new fellowships at all, and even if it 
did, that it did not prevent the fellows from preferring 
members of the Church of Eugland, and that all it did 


was to relieve them from tbe necessity of preferring 
them. 


At the close of the arguments, the Court con- 


ferred fod intimated that they would take time to 
consider their judgment. 


From the above report it would appear that, 
~ > eontention of the Solicitor-General be correct, 
ats Abolition Act can be evaded in respect to 


| 


the fellowships and scholarships of old colleges as 
well as new, and that the statute may be entirely 
nullified. It is manifest, also—and the fact need 
not be concealed—that the decision of the Court is 
almost certain to be adverse to the claim put for- 
ward by Mr. Tillyard. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—THE 
MISSION IN MADAGASCAR. 


The following statement, which we understand 
is to appear in the usual Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society for January, has been sent to 
us, and we have great pleasure in giving it 
publicity :— 

Severe reflections have recently been cast upon 
the character and proceedings of the society’s mis- 
sion in Madagascar. In two numbers of the Eng- 
lish Independent, dated November 15 and November 
22, ten columns of correspondence were devoted 
to this subject by three writers, of whom two are 
well known. Amongst a multitude of details con- 
tained in these letters, three or four points are 
strenuously insisted on which seriously affect the 
character and work both of the directors of the 
society and of their missionaries in the island. It 
is asserted on the one side that there is a real 
union established between the Government of 


Madagascar and the Christian Churches ; that the 
Government coutrols those churches and interferes 
with their discipline ; and that, under the form 
and name of the Palace Church,” it pays a large 
number of the native pastors, and in frequent cases 
has country churches erected by forced labour. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that the missionaries 
and directors are aware of this state of things, and 
foster it; and the youngest of these writers, who 
left Cheshunt College three years ago, ventures to 
suggest that the leaders of the society should be 
more straightforward, and state the whole truth.” 

It cannot be wondered at, that, on reading state- 
ments like these, put forward with great boldness 
and signed by the writers’ names, some of the 
friends of the society should have been somewhat 
startled. But further reflection may serve to calm 
their fears. The directors would remind them that, 
in recent days, both the reports of their work by 
missionaries in the island, and the speeches of mis- 
sionaries who have visited England, have not only 
dwelt upon the encouraging features of that work, 
but have faithfully descri the many perils to 
which these writers refer. They have described 
the feudal structure of Malagasy society, the patri- 
archal character of its institutions, and the power- 
ful influence exercised by individuals ; they have 
exhibited deficiencies existing in the membership of 
their young churches ; and have urged the need of 
constant watchfulness Jest the spiritual life just 

rowing in these churches should be injured even 
y mistake. 

The directors naturally took these letters into 
serious consideration, and have already made 
inquiry into the grave allegations with which they 
are filled. They feel unwilling to make such 
matters a theme for mere controversy—especially 
where a substratum of fact is distorted by high 
colouring, by considerable exaggeration, and by an 
animus, which must prove a formidable hindrance 
in any search after truth. They do not consider 
that they are called upon to discuss, much less to 
defend, the measures adopted by the Malagasy 
Government. Neverthelesa, they cannot but express 
much sympathy with the Prime Minister of Mada- 
gascar in the difficult and responsible position in 
which he is placed, especially when they remember 
his coastant protection of their missionaries, his 

rsonal acts of kindness to them all, and his per- 
fect fidelity to all the engagements into which he 
has entered with themselves. 

In regard to the charges of concealment and con- 
nivance made against their missionaries and them- 
selves, the directors feel that their friends may 
naturally ask—Are these three gentlemen the only 
men who have understood Malagasy affairs? Are 
they the only men who are in the right, while their 
numerous colleagues are all in the wrong? Among 
the public questions discussed, the directors observe 
the rei assertion that the native Church in 
Mad is united with the State ; and, in proof, 
it is declared that the Palace Church” appointed 
ten educated men as superintendents of churches 
and education, and that the nine city pastors 
together receive $324 (i. e. 63/.) a year from that 
Church towards their income. That is a poor basis 
for so weighty a conclusion, in the face of the fact 
that neither laws nor declarations have ever been 
issued arranging such a union, while many declara- 
tions have been made to the contrary—that, for the 
varied local expenses of their churches and schools, 
the native converts collect and expend, of their own 
money, 3,000/. a year in addition to 800/. for evan- 
~slists, and 900/, for education paid by the society 
—and in the face of the fact that the ten men 
referred to were, in the first instance, distinctly 
appointed as superintendents of education. The 
story is au old one, and was published in the society’s 
Annual Report of May, 1875. 

The directors now hear, for the first time, that 
these officers of the Government are superintending 
churches as well as schools. It may bz so, but the 
English missionaries are not responsible for such an 
arrangement. It may be true that in Betsileo 
villages officials drive the people to church. They 
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did the same in Imerina seven years ago; but the 
missionaries remonstrated, argued, explained the 
Christian principle involved, showed the officers 
and the people their mistake ; and the missionaries 
testify that, to a large extent, in Central Imerina 
the evil no longer exists, The same course is open 
to Mr. Price. He joined his district a few months 
ago, and finds it * backward. But, like his 
brethren before him, he should remonstrate with 
local authorities; he should write to the Governor 
of the district: if not listened to, he may, as a last 
resource, bring the facts to the notice of the Prime 
Minister. Why else have the directors placed him 
among a people who so greatly need hishelp? And, 
at the least, it would have been res in Mr. 
Price to write on the subject to the directors before 
he made his appeal to the readers of the Christian 
World. = 

But the 2 have known for many years that 
not a few perils surround the churches of Mada- 
gascar. They have frequently referred to these 
perils in their published papers. The missionaries 
who have visited England have repeatedly spoken 
of them. Notably, Mr. Joseph Sewell, Mr. George 
Cousins, and Mr. W. E. Cousins, at the Society’s 
anniversary meetings, in Exeter Hall, have 
described them faithfully and with fulness. How 
is it that these brethren never asserted that there 
is a real Church Establishment in Madagascar? 
Simply and plainly because no such Establishment 
exists. 

The missionaries of the society in recent times, 
beginning with Mr. Ellis, have faithfully inculcated 
upon the converts in Madagascar the spiritual 
nature of the Kingdom of Christ.” (Report, 1875, 
p. 22.) The directors find that on this subject they 
have given no special instructions +o their brethren. 
They have taken the thing for granted. They have 
treated it as a matter of course. That the ‘‘ funda- 
mental principle” of the society will allow its mis- 
sionaries to foster and to approve the appointment 
and payment of native ministers by some native 
State, is an interpretation of that principle which 
is novel in the society’s history, and which they are 
not prepared to endorse. 

For the perils which in this direction meet the 
Malagasy churches, it is not the missionaries who 
are responsible. They spring from the people them- 
selves, quite as much as from their rulers, The old 
feudal system of the island still exists, unchanged 
in form, though softened in spirit. All power, all 
management, all movement, come from above. All 
taxes are paid in service or in kind” ; and 
lands are held on condition of rendering such ser- 
vice. The people are content to have the system 
still, though sometimes the burden presses them 
sore. No one marries, or builds a house, 
or takes a journey, without seeking the Queen’s 
approval, And is it wonderful that when 
the Queen and the Prime Minister are known to 
be sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
churches, and are prepared to help them by liberal 
gifts, these churches should send a messenger, either 
more or less openly, to inquire whether, in their 
judgment, Rajona will be a suitable pastor, or 
whether the proposed plan for the new village 
church commends itself to their taste? In a quiet 
way, on old social lines, in a manner perfectly 
natural to the people and themselves, desired by the 
people and acceptable to themselves, the members 
of the Government, and the high familics in every 
part of the country, undoubtedly exercise a 
powerful influence in the churches and in church 
matters, as well as in common things. But the 
missionaries now in England assure the directors 
that (in their judgment) this is not done with any 
set purpose to bring the Church under control; it 
is . naturally, and in accordance with those 
habits and customs of society which have ruled the 
island throughout its history. But this method of 
exercising influence is a very different thing from 
that control of the churches, and that inter- 
ference ” with their discipline, against the will of | 
the people, and carried out systematically, of which 
these letters speak. Undoubtedly grave mistakes 
have at times been made, and in certain cases 
things have been pushed too far. But it is untrue 
that the missionaries approve such things, while all 
must desire that they shall never occur again. 

The directors are referring the whole case to these 
brethren afresh ; and in asking an expression of 
their opinion in regard to accusations, which come 
on the directors very much by surprise, they will 
also request them to suggest any new measures for 
which thecircumstancesof the churches call. Mean- 
time they feel sure that the friends of the society 
will continue to exercise that confidence in their 
fidelity which the directors have as yet seen no 
reason to lessen or to withdraw. 7 

On behalf of the directors, 
JOSEPH MULLENS, 


Foreign Secretary. 
Mission House, Dec. 10, 1877. 


The above address is accompanied by extracts 
from a speech delivered in Exeter Hall in 1875, by 
the Rev. G. Cousins, with a view to show that the 
directors of the London Missionary Society had not 
concealed the darker side of their work in Mada- 
gascar. In this speech, many thousands of which 
were circulated by the directors, Mr. Cousins 
dwelt upon the moral degradation of the Malagasy, 
and their fearfully debasing heathenism, which 
still clung to the people, and could not be thrown 
off all at once. He said that the marriage tie was 
a mere farce, that polygamy was common, and that 
mendacity and 8 were prevalent a 


the Malagasy, though Christianity had brough 
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about a great improvement. When people con- 
scientiously accept the New Testament às their 
guide,” he said, “ they can only act up to the light 
they possess; and the light they possess will be 
small or great, * to the length and depth of 
their experience. Our Malagasy have not had much 
time, and their thoughts are not ray enough to 
take in all that we think they do take in, and the 
consequence is heathenism clings to them, and it is 
one of the difficulties we have to contend with in 
our work.” Mr. Cousins also referred to another 
great difficulty—viz., the fact that it was the 
central province and another small circle down in 
the south, and one or two little centres in the north 
and north-west that had become Christian—there 
being masses of the people with little, if any know- 
ledge of the Gospel. A further serious difficulty 
was the theory and practice of the Government. 
It was a despotic monarchy ; in theory the people 
were the slaves of the Sovereign, and liberty apart 
from the Government was a thing unk.own—theonly 
liberty being that which the people had learned 
from Christianity and was embodied in their church 
life and action. As to the Prime Minister, his posi- 
tion was one of great perplexity, owing, in part, to 
the cl#ims of rival missionaries, such as those of the 
Church of England and the Churchof Rome. But 
still the Prime Minister was their friend, and had 
allowed the missionaries a liberty foreign to all the 
ideas of Madagascar in the past. There was, therefore, 
need for patience, and they ought not to expect too 
much. It is ours,” said Mr. Cousins, to teach 
principles, it is ours to keep them to the Word of 
God as well as we can; but it is for them to take 
these principles, look at them in their own light, 
and carry them out in their own way.” 


The directors of the London Missionary Society 
also publish the resolutions adopted at the confe- 
rence of missionaries held at Antananarivo in 
January, 1874, with a view to show that care had 
been taken by the English missionaries to secure a 
sound membership in the native churches. These 
resolutions were as follows: 


1. That while making due allowance for the imper- 
fections of converts first commencing Christian life, 
the conference cannot but allow, that by a lax system 
on the part of both native pastors and people in the 
country districts, a vast number of improper persons 
have been admitted tu the membership of the churches, 
and their Christian fellowship has been greatly hindered 
and injured thereby. That the true interests of these 
Churches demand that additional efforts should be put 
forth for the firm but kind administration of discipline, 
and that more systematic endeavours be made to render 
the number of members in the churches a fairer re- 
presentation of their spiritual life. Tnat in the sifting 
process necessary for this end, a variety of methods 
may well be employed: that because of the readiness 
of many unduly to screen offenders, increased efforts 
should be made to create a more euligutened opinion 
among them, and to stir up the siucere and godly to 
maintain the purity of church fellowship. That to pre- 
vent the continuance of a lax system of admission, 
greater publicity should be given to applications, and 
greater care be taken in the admission of members, 

2. That the circumstances of the time call for the 
most earnest and faithful employment of every means 
of instruction and counsel, by which, under God's 
blessing, the existing life of the churches may be de- 
veloped, and new life be secured. That amongst those 
methods, a prominent place should be given to earnest 
exhortation ; to the full and constant exposition of the 
Scriptures on the Sabbath; to systematic study of the 
Scriptures in Bible-classes ; to efforts to improve the 
tone and manner ot public worship; to the Christian 
education of the young in day-schools, in Sunday- 
schools, and in the usual meetings for worship. They 
should include also advice and counsel calculated to 
elevate and purify their family life; the more general 
establishment of prayer. meetings, and fervent prayers 
on their bebalf. That in the judgment of the confe- 
rence, the labours of every English missionary, in 
applying these methods of both instruction and disci- 
94 may with peculiar advantage be concentrated at 
certain points, and as occasion serves be extended to 
places beyond them. 7 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S LATEST VIEWS 
ON THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 11, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
resided at the annual meeting of the Wimborne 
— of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and, in 
addressing the meeting, said he regarded 3 
tion of England at the present time as most perilous, 
and the condition of our people in the great cities 
and towns most alarming; for there was a residuum 
of humanity so neglected and terrible that unless 
the influenve of the Gospel was brought to bear 
upon it, in some time of disorder or revolution it 
would exhibit a fierceness of spirit unsurpassed by 
the Communists of France. e believed that dis- 
establishment might come, eee the spiritual 
downfall of the Church could never be accomplished 
if she were true to herself. But there was much 
to excite alarm. I had long hoped, said the 
noble earl, that the Church of England, even 
though politically dead by disestablishment, might 
still he spirituaity alive and flourish.” But even 
that hope was passingaway. Events were happen- 
ing within the Church which made him tremble for 
her spiritual life, and for religion itself in the 
country. England, he said, had risen by her faith, 
flourished under her faith, and might still (for yet 
there is time) continue to be great under her faith. 
But if she casts off the Gospel, with the Gospel 
would go all my hopes for the nation, and we shall 
pass from being a portion of the Kingdom of Christ 
to be a portion of the kingdom of one whom I would 
rather not name.” — ö 
[This is rather a melancholy conclusion on the 
part of a foremost member and champion of the 


* * 


Church of — 1 after that Church has for cen - 


turies received the exclusive support and favour of 
the State. ] 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 

The Rev. Edward White, of Kentish Town, 
attended a Liberation meeting at Coventry on 
the 16th, and spoke on this particular phase 
of the disestablishment question. It had 
been argued in a local journal that disestablish- 


ment meant that, as a nation, the e of 
5 a would renounce God. Mr. hite 
undertook to show that this was a sheer delusion— 


for the true establishment of religion in States and 
nations was the establishment of justice in their 
laws and institutions. This is the proper religion 
of the State, to act justly towards all its subjects, 
and in 80 1 recognises God. Now, disesta- 
blishment will be a signal advance in the justice of 
the State. Justice, which is the strength of law, 
and the chief incentive to loyalty, requires equality 
in its dealings with its subjects, and is violated 
when the special favour of the State, the natural 
heritage of all good subjects alike, is bestowed in 
the form of 1 on a fraction of the population 
as a reward for conformity to some not national 
interest. If Government protects one form of 
trade, of opinion, of art production, against 
all others, it is unjust to the rival tradesmen, 
thinkers, and the rival artists, and when it pro- 
tects and patronises one form of Christianity, or 
Mahomedanism, it is unjust to the non-Moslems 
and non- Christians. Nothing hinders national 
unity more than such favouritism. So long as it 
lasted it was always splitting the Irish nation 
asunder. It is a perpetually disintegrating force. 
It tends to break up English national unity. It 
leavens the daily bread of the Dissenter with the 
sense of injustice, The law upholds my neighbours’ 
opinion of Christianity, and not mine. I cannot 
help feeling that this is unjust. Why should I be 
marked as an inferior in society for my special 
belief in Revelation? It is not the business of the 
State to brand me as an outcast because I do not be- 
lieve in the dy i or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But, says Lord Salisbury, vou must have 
some organisation by public authority of 
higher principle than the mere material 
interests which ordinarily guide politicians.” 
A respectable sentiment lies behind this represen- 
tation. Everygwell - principled man in the posses- 
sion of power feels the need of some moral law to 
regulate his actions. All legislation is an attempt 
to 22 men’s actions by a principle. This prin- 
ciple must be moral. And a moral principle points 
to a Divine Authority —a recognition of God in the 
State. I assent to every word of this. Free reli- 
gion, the authority of justice, ought to be recog- 
nised in the State. But I draw from this prin- 
ciple an inference the very reverse of yours. You 
say, Because I must recognise God’s authority in 
the State, I must establish some form of the 
Church, I say, ‘‘No”—because I must recognise 
God’s greatest law in this State—the law of justice, 
I must disestablish the Christian Church; or, 
rather, that form of Christianity which unfairly 
claims to be alone taken account of. And to esta- 
blish Christianity is to defeat the very object of 
Government. Christianity is a system of grace, 
pardon, forgiveness—represented in the Sermon on 
the Mount. But the very business of the State is 
to defend right with the sword, and to use force 
in upholding justice; if you attempt to unite or 
entangle the two you will rob the State of its jus- 
tice, and the Church of its grace. You will be 
teaching the State to turn the other cheek, which 
was just the very thing it was created not to do; and 
you will be giving the Church a taste for worldly 

wer and authority, which was just the very thin 
its founder never intended for it—when He said, 
„My Kingdom is not of this world.” I conclude, 
therefore, that the first great interest of religion, 
or the recognition of God in the State, will be best 
reece | placing all good subjects on a level, 
on an equality; and let me tell you days are 
coming when the good fellowship—the national 
unity — of the English people will be some- 
thing so valuable that it ought not to be sacri- 
need to the unjust claims of the priests of one 
of our many religions. But it is said this Chris- 
tianity has been established in England for 
1,000 years, and that under this alliance our mighty 
empire has been built up. I think it might clear 
the notions of gentlemen who talk in this fashion if 
they would read a wonderful book by William 
Tindal (the translator of the Bible), called The 
Practice of Prelates” in which he traces, for the 
seven hundred years preceding the days of Harry 
the VIII., the effects of uniting the Church with 
the State. It always ended in putting the sword 
into the hands of the priests, and in the strongest 
way that marvellous man conjures the English 
people to separate Church and State witbout delay, 
and never again to let the Church rulers have the 
use of the sword.. But the English people would 
not listen. We have since then had years 
more of this alliance, and with what results? For 
oue hundred years during the reign of the Tudors 
the Church could bang, draw, and quarter her 
enemies. That brought on England a century of 
martyrdom for truth and liberty. Then came the 

arts. For another hundred years the Church 
could not only slit the noses, clip the ears, imprison, 
banish and fine heretics and Diseenters, but brought 
on England the great Rebellion, and all the ill-blood 
that has since followed it. Then came William 
III. and the Revolution, and then followed another 


2 of simple exclusion for the Nonconformist 
from all their political and municipal and educa- 
tional rights—and that led to constant alienation, 
separation, social misery in every parish in the king- 
dom. At last came this present century, when the 
Nonconforming Christians determined to be trampled 
down no longer, and now they have won voting 
equality in Parliament, municipal equality, univer- 
sity equality, so that Disestablishment has made 
wonderful progress. Now, the Episcopal Church 
retains only pen 2 not persecuting power, the 
private use of public national property, not the 
power of wholly excluding Dissenters from their 
national immunities, The next step will be to 
apply this national property, after providing for life 
interests, to national purposes, and to place 
the Episcopal Church on a footing with all 
other Churches, to stand or fall on her merits. 
Well, this you think an awful prospect. I do not 
think so, especially if men on both sides will be a 
little Christian, rational, and patriotic. It is the 
natural effect of a long and fierce struggle to shut 
out wider views, but for my part I wish to look 
ahead, and to place this question of disestablish- 
ment before Christian people on both sides in a 
light in which it is too little regarded—I mean in 
its bearings upon the prospect of reconstructing our 
English Christendom. If men will look at this 
question only in a spirit of blind and mad party 
rage, I don’t know that I have anything tosay they 
will think worth their hearing. But I speak in the 
hearing of many Church f England men and Non- 
conformists who are superior to such wicked pas- 
sions, and I wish to ak tee both whether they 
ever give a thought to the consolidation, the local 
unification of our English Christianity. I appeal 
to the yd and laity of Coventry, and of 
every other English town. Are you satisfied with 
things as they are? Are you ‘satisfied, 350 years 
after the Reformation, to see your churches half 
empty and surrounded by a multitude of separatists 
of different names, none of them holding any com- 
munion with you, but all bearing the name of your 
Master? Are you satisfied with this? Does it 
never occur to you that it would be a glorious, a 
delightful, a ificent thing. if the reasonable 
Protestant Christians of these English towns could 
be brought into local unity, as the Christians of one 
town and neighbourhood were organically one in the 
first three centuries following on the age of the 
Apostles? Does it never cross your mind that it 
would be a good work to put some limit to this 
detestable English bitterness and religious local 
divisiveness, to bring about some sort of — unity 
which would allow English Christians — not with · 
standing minor differences of opinion to regard each 
other as brethren ? Would not this have a good effect 
on general culture, on temper, on intelligence ? 
Would it not give the benefit of the sympathy of 
the higher types of people to the lower? Would 
not this take the worst poison out of your social 
life? Would it not offer quite a new lesson to out- 
siders and sceptics? Would not the world begin 
to think that after all there was something in 
Christianity besides the self-interest of parsons and 
the sensibilities of Mr. Tozer? Well, I next appeal 
to Nonconformists. Are you satisfied, gentlemen, 
with this state of things as they are, in the matter 
of local Christianity? Do you think the present 
multiplication of buildings, interests, causes, or 
whatever you call them, promotive of real religion ? 
Do you think the constant tendency to lower the 
very idea of a public teacher, by admitting all sorts 
of unexamined preachers into the pastoral office, a 
good thing for the Gospel? Do you think these 
great national ‘‘conferences” and ‘‘synods,” and 
“‘unions” of yours, controlling you from distant 
centres, half such good things as would be a 
closer union with your Christian neighbours? Are 
you satisfied with all your own traditions; with 
your rupture with past ages; with your tradi- 
tionary rejection of many good customs in the 
Church of England? Well, you know you are not. 
There is a deeply-felt desire in England for tke local 
consolidation of the Christian party against the anti- 
Christian. And what is the remedy? Will you cry 
out, my clerical friend, Conformity, comprehension 
—-submission to the Church 81 law!“ 
Well, you know you are 8 a remedy which 
the patient will not take. Moreover, your pre- 
scription shows that, with all your prayers for 
unity, you do not care for local unity ; that you care 
for unity only on the impossible condition of every- 
body conforming to all your specialities of opinion. 

No! the first condition of an approximation of the 
churches towards a working local unity is the 
removal of the legal obstacle—of the political 
barrier. Let the Church of England set herself 
free, and resume the ancient local freedom, and 
then she can shake off the central despotism of the 

political prelates, and restore local government by 
the best; and then we could all make an effort 
towards local approximation. You say—on both 

sides—that this is a dream. Very well. Then 

look at the alternative. If the Church of England 

will not set herself free in the spirit of justice and 

benignity towards her neighbours, she will be dis- 

established in bad blood, and by the wrathful 

democracy. And what then? Still more loc:] 
alienation, still more social grievance, complaiut, 

friction, and no reconstruction of the churches out- 

side. Therefore, what I long for more than any- 

thing else is the rise on both sides of some 

statesmen who really care for the character and 
happiness of Englishmen, and who would lea“ 

us—it may be * a difficult march, but 

a better future. On both sides I 


noble qualities, the possibility of 
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sary for him to contend that it was a eon It was 
enough for him that it was irregular and unlawful ; as 
the field of choice had been unlawfully limited by the 
exclusion of a particular class, whom it was unla to 
exclule, 

Lord Coleridge asked whether there was psd case 
showing that where a party had been elected who was 
— disqualified the election had been held null and 
void. 

Mr. Wright was not prepared to say that there was 
any such case, but he contended that the election was 
void as contrary to law. 

The Solicitor General was then heard in reply on 
the part of the college. The fallacy, he said, which 
underlaid the whole argument for the applicant was 
that the University Tests Acts only applied to parties 
who had been elected ; that no religious tests should be 
imposed upon parties who were elected. If there was 
— wrong in the election, the Act had no applica- 
ion. 

Lord Justice Brett: Then it would be lawful for the 
fellows of an old college to say that they would not 
elect any but members of the Church of England? 

The Solicitor-General: Certainly. They are the 
electors, and there is no obligation or restriction on 
their right of election. 

Lord Justice Brett: Then you say they have a right 
to issue a notice as to any of the —— that they 
2 elect none but members of the Church of Eng- 

n 

The Solicitor- General: Certainly. 

Lord Justice Brett: It must be casus omissus in the 
Act, one would think. i 

The Solicitor-General: I am not so sure of that. 
It does not appear to have been intended to impose any 
restrictiors on the freedom of election. 

Lord Coleridge: We must assume the governing 
body will act honestly, I might, indeed, put the case 
of two colleges with precisely the same ordinance as to 
examination. and election ; the one bas on that ordi- 
nance always elected according to the examination ; 
the other (it is not necessary to mention the name) has 
constantly acted in a contrary way, and has disregarded 
the examination. But that is not a course that we can 
suppose to be followed. 

Lord Justice Bramwell: It would be beyond the 
power of Parliament to say that the minds of the electors 
should not be influenced by a certain consideration, as 
for instance religion. | 

The Solicitor-General said it was not practically pos- 
sible to limit the right of election, and it was not 
attempted in the Act, which dealt only with the rights 
of those elected, for the words of the Act are that no 
person shall be required, in order to enable him to take 
or hold any office (or fellowship) in any subsisting col- 
lege, to make any declaration of religious belief, &c. 

Lord Coleridge: ‘‘Or to belong to any specified 
Church,” &c. 

The Solicitor-General: That is on his taking the 
office. But he cannot take it unless he has been elected 
to it. So the Act has no application to do away with 
tests until after the pirty has been elected. 

Lord Coleridge : Then anyone could be excluded who 
was not a member of the Church of England ? : 

Lord Justice Bramwell: The Fellows might bring 
themselves to think that a man was not qualified for a 
fellowship or a place of sound religion and learning 
uuless he was a member of the Church of Eogland. 

Lord Coleridge : Would that be consistent with the 
law? A mau who cannot brivg himself to administer 
the law should give up the power of administering it. 

The Solicitor-General : Of course, if it is against the 
law that would be so; but it is not so. 

Lord Coleridge: Then Parliament has entirely failed 
to effect their object. 

The Solicitor-General: Not so; for the Act is en- 
abling—it enables the Fellows to dispense with religious 
tests if they desire to do so; it does not require them 
to do so. 

Lord Justice Brett: Your contention is rather start- 
ling; still, no doubt you may argue that the Act has 
misse its object. 

The Solicitor-General said he was not sure that it was 
the object of the Act to compels Fellows to disregard 
religious qualifications. The Lord Chief Justice ia the 
court below had said that if the Fellows chose to prefer 
members of the Church of England—though they were 
no longer under the Tests Act compelled to do so—he 
was not aware of anything iu the Ac: which compelled 
them to divxreyard the religious consideration ; and he 
submitted that this view was correct, and that there 
was nothing in the Act to compel the- Fellows to choose 
a person not a member of the Church uf England, and if 
so, what became of the plaintift’s claim? Again, what 
2 was there on the college to fill up the vacancy 
ata : 

Lord Justice Baggallay: Is there not an implied obli- 
gation on them to fill up vacant gay: ag 

The Solicitor-General thought not in this case, as only 
two fellowships, by the statutes, need be filled up in ove 

ear, and two had already been filled up in the year 

875. What right had the applicant to call upon the 
College to fill up the vacancy in that year? Again, he 

was not interested, for he had not been examined. 
Could a person who, perhaps for good reason, shrank 


Lord Justice Brett: He asks now to be examined. 

The Solicitor-General: But it appears that they were 
ready to examine him and that he declined to be 
eximined. Examination was quite distinct from 
election ; but a person could not be elected who was not 
“examined. He declined to be examined unless it was 
promised that he should be regarded as eligible to be 
elected, and in fact he had not been examined,and so 
was not interested. The great question, however, was 
whether the Tests Act applied to new fellowships and 

rohibited the fellows from preferring members of the 
. of England. He submitted that the Act did 
not apply to the new ſellowships at all, and even if it 
did, that it did not prevent the fellows from preferring 
members of the Church of Eugland, and that all it did 
= to relieve them from tbe necessity of preferring 
them. = 


At the close of the arguments, the Court con- 
ferred aud intimated that they would take time to 
consider their judgment. | 

„“ From the above report it would appear that, 
if the contention of the Solicitor-General be correct, 


the fellowships and scholarships of old colleges as 
well as new, and that the statute may be entirely 
nullified. It is manifest, also—and the fact need 
not be concealed—that the decision of the Court is 
almost certain to be adverse to the claim put for- 
ward by Mr. Tillyard. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—THE 
MISSION IN MADAGASCAR. 


The following statement, which we understand 
is to appear in the usual Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society for January, has been sent to 
us, and we have great pleasure in giving it 
publicity :— ye 

Severe reflections have recently been cast upon 
the character and proceedings of the society’s mis- 
sion in Madagascar. In two numbers of the Eng- 
lish Independent, dated November 15 and November 
22, ten columns of correspondence were devoted 
to this subject by three writers, of whom two are 
well known. Amongst a multitude of details con- 
tained in these letters, three or four points are 
strenuously insisted on which seriously affect the 
character and work both of the directors of the 
society and of their missionaries in the island. It 
is asserted on the one side that there is a real 
union established between the Government of 


Madagascar and the Christian Churches ; that the 
Government coutrols those churches and interferes 
with their discipline ; and that, under the form 
and name of the ‘‘ Palace Church,” it pays a large 
number of the native pastors, and in frequent cases 
has country churches erected by forced labour. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that the: missionaries 
and directors are aware of this state of things, and 
foster it; and the youngest of these writers, who 
left Cheshunt College three years ago, ventures to 
suggest that the leaders of the society should be 
more straightforward, and state the whole truth.” 

It cannot be wondered at, that, on reading state- 
ments like these, put forward with great boldness 
and signed by the writers’ names, some of the 
friends of the society should have been somewhat 
startled. But further reflection may serve to calm 
their fears. The directors would remind them that, 
in recent days, both the reports of their work by 
missionaries in the island, and the speeches of mis- 
sionaries who have visited England, have not only 
dwelt upon the encouraging features of that work, 
but have faithfully descri the many perils to 
which these writers refer. They have described 
the feudal structure of Malagasy society, the patri- 
archal character of its institutions, and the power- 
ful influence exercised by individuals ; they have 
exhibited deficiencies existing in the membership of 
their young churches ; and have urged the need of 
constant watchfulness Jest the spiritual life just 
22 in these churches should be injured even 

y mistake. 

The directors naturally took these letters into 
serious consideration, and have already made 
inquiry into the grave allegations with which they 
are filled. They feel unwilling to make such 
matters a theme for mere controversy—especially 
where a substratum of fact is distorted by high 
colouring, by considerable exaggeration, and by an 
animus, which must prove a formidable hindrance 
in any search after truth. They do not consider 
that they are called upon to discuss, much less to 
defend, the measures adopted by the Malagasy 
Government. Neverthelesa, they cannot but express 
wuch sympathy with the Prime Minister of Mada- 

ascar in the difficult and responsible position in 
which he is placed, especially when they remember 
his constant protection of their missionaries, his 
rsonal acts of kindness to them all, and his per- 
fect fidelity to all the engagements into which he 
has entered with themselves. 

In regard to the charges of concealment and con- 
nivance made against their missionaries and them- 
selves, the directors feel that their friends may 
naturally ask—Are these three gentlemen the only 
men who have understood Malagasy affairs? Are 
they the only men who are in the right, while their 
numerous colleagues are all in the wrong? Among 
the public questions discussed, the directors observe 
the rei assertion that the native Church in 
Mad is united with the State ; and, in proof, 
it is declared that the ‘‘ Palace Church” appointed 
ten educated men as superintendents of churches 


| and education, and that the nine city pastors 
together receive $324 (i. e. 63/.) a year from that 
Church towards their income. That is a poor basis 


for so weighty a conclusion, in the face of the fact 
that neither laws nor declarations have ever been 
issued arranging such a union, while many declara- 


tions have been made to the ee for the | 


varied local expenses of their churches and schools, 
the native converts collect and expend, of their own 
money, 3,000/. a year in addition to 800/. for evan- 
gelists, and 900/. for education paid by the society 
—and in the face of the fact that the ten men 
referred to were, in the first instance, distinctly 
appointed as superintendents of education. The 
story is an old one, and was published in the society’s 
Annual Report of May, 1875. 

The directors now hear, for the first time, that 
these officers of the Government are superintending 
churches as well as schools. It may bz so, but the 
English missionaries are not responsible for such an 
arrangement. It may be true that in Betsileo 


the Tests Abolition Act can be evaded in respect to 


| villages officials drive the people to church. They 


— 
did the same in Imerina seven years ago; but the 
missionaries remonstrated, explai the 
Christian principle involved, showed the officers 
and the le their mistake ; and the missionaries 
testify that, to a large extent, in Central Imerina 
the evil no longer exists, The same course is open 
to Mr. Price. He joined his district a few months 
ago, and finds it gy | backward. But, like his 
brethren before him, he should remonstrate with 
local authorities ; he should write to the Governor 
of the district : if not listened to, he may, as a last 
resource, bring the facts to the notice of the Prime 


Minister. Why else have the directors placed him 
among a people who so greatly need hishelp? And, 
at the least, it would have been res in Mr, 
Price to write on the subject to the di before 
he made his 


appeal to the readers of the Christian 
World. 2 


But the directors have known for many years that 
not a few perils surround the churches of Mada- 
gascar. They have frequently referred to these 
perils in their published rs. The missionaries 
who have visited England have repeatedly spoken 
of them. Notably, Mr. Joseph Sewell, Mr. Geo 
Cousins, and Mr. W. E. Cousins, at the Society’s 
anniversary meetings, in Exeter Hall, have 
described them faithfully and with fulness. How 
is it that these brethren never asserted that there 
is a real Church Establishment in Madagascar ? 
Simply and plainly because no such Establishment 
pers 


„The missionaries of the society in recent times, 
beginning with Mr. Ellis, have faithfully inculcated 
upon the converts in M the spiritual 
nature of the Kingdom of Christ.” (Report, 1875, 
p. 22.) The directors find that on this subject they 
have given no special instructions +o their brethren. 
They have taken the thing for granted. They have 
treated it as a matter of course. That the funda- 
mental principle” of the society will allow its mis- 
sionaries to foster and to approve the appointment 
and payment of native ministers by some native 
State, is an interpretation of that principle which 
is novel in the society’s history, and which they are 
not prepared to endorse. 

For the perils which in this direction meet the 
Malagasy churches, it is not the missionaries who 
are responsible. They spring from the people them- 
selves, quite as much as from their rulers. The old 
feudal system of the island still exists, unchanged 
in form, though softened in spirit. All power, all 
management, all movement, come from above. All 
taxes are paid in service or in kind” ; and 
lands are held on condition of rendering such ser- 
vice. The people are content to have the system 
still, though sometimes the burden presses them 
sore. No one marries, or builds a house, 
or takes a journey, without seeking the Queen’s 
approval. And is it wonderful that when 
the Queen and the Prime Minister are known to 
be sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
churches, and are prepared to help them by liberal 
gifts, these churches should send a messenger, either 
more or less openly, to inquire whether, in their 
judgment, Rajona will be a suitable pastor, or 
whether the proposed plan for the new village 
church commends itself to their taste? In a quiet 
way, on old social lines, in a manner perfectly 
natural to the people and themselves, desired by the 
people and acceptable to themselves, the members 
of the Government, and the high familics in every 

of the country, undoubtedly exercise a 
powerful influence in the churches and in church 
matters, as well as in common things. But the 
missionaries now in England assure the directors 
that (in their judgment) this is not done with any 
set purpose to bring the Church under control; it 
is done naturally, and in accordance with those 
habits and customs of society which have ruled the 
island throughout its history. But this method of 
exercising influence is a very different thing from 
that control of the churches, and that inter- 
ference” with their discipline, against the will of 
the people, and carried out systematically, of which 
these letters speak. Undoubtedly grave mistakes 
have at times been made, and in certain cases 
things have been pushed too far. But it is untrue 
that the missionaries approve such things, while all 
must desire that they shall never occur again. 

The directors are referring the whole case to these 
brethren afresh ; and in asking an expression of 
their opinion in regard to accusations, which come 
on the directors very much by surprise, they will 
also request them to suggest any new measures for 
which thecircumstancesof the churches call. Mean- 
time they feel sure that the friends of the society 
will continue to exercise that confidence in their 
fidelity which the directors have as yet seen no 
reason to lessen or to withdraw. 

On behalf of the directors, 
J W MULLENS. 
oreign Secretary. 

Mission House, Dec. 10, 1877. 


The above address is accompanied by extracts 
from a speech delivered in Exeter Hall in 1875, by 
the Rev. G. Cousins, with a view to show that the 
directors of the London Missionary Society had not 
concealed the darker side of their work in 
gascar. In this aa ag cy thousands of which 
were circulated by the directors, Mr. Cousins 
dwelt upon the mor degradation of the Malagasy, 
and their fearfully debasing heathenism, which 
still clung to the people, and could not be thrown 
off all at once. He said that the marriage tie was 


a mere farce, that polygamy was common, and that 
mendacity and dishonesty were prevalent amo 


the Malagasy, though 


hristianity had brough 


3 
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about a great improvement. When people con- 
ecientiously accept the New Testament as their 
guide,” he said, “‘ they can only act up to the light 
they possess ; and the light they possess will be 
small or great, according to the length and depth of 
their experience. Our Malagasy have not had much 
time, and their thoughts are not broad enough to 
take in all that we think they do take in, and the 
consequence is heathenism clings to them, and it is 
one of the difficulties we have to contend with in 
our work.” Mr. Cousins also referred to another 
great difficulty—viz., the fact that it was the 
central province and another small circle down in 
the south, and one or two little centres in the north 
and north-west that had become Christian—there 
being masses of the people with little, if any know- 
ledge of the Gospel. A further serious difficulty 
was the theory and practice of the Government. 
It was a despotic monarchy ; in theory the people 
were the slaves of the Sovereign, and liberty apart 
from the Government was a thing unknown—theonly 
liberty being that which the people had learned 
from Christianity and was embodied in their church 
life and action. As to the Prime Minister, his posi- 
tion was one of great perplexity, owing, in part, to 
the claims of rival missionaries, such as those of the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome. But 
still the Prime Minister was their friend, and had 
allowed the missionaries a liberty foreign to all the 
ideas of Madagascar in the past. There was, therefore, 
need for patience, and they ought not to expect too 
much. It is ours,” said Mr. Cousins, to teach 

rinciples, it is ours to keep them to the Word of 

od as well as we can; but it is for them to take 
„these principles, look at them in their own light, 


“and carry them out in their own way.” 


The directors of the London Missionary Society 
also publish the resolutions adopted at the confe- 
rence of missionaries held at Antananarivo in 
January, 1874, with a view to show that care had 
been taken by the English missionaries to secure a 
sound membership in the native churches. These 
resolutions were as follows: 


1. That while making due allowance for the imper- 
fections of converts first commencing Christian life, 
the conference cannot but allow, that by a lax system 
on the part of both native pastors and people in the 
country districts, a vast number of improper persons 
have been admitted to the membership of the churches, 
and their Christian fellowship has been greatly hindered 
and injured thereby. That the true interests of these 
Churches demand that additional efforts should be put 
forth for the firm but kind administration of discipline, 
and that more systematic endeavours be made to render 
the number of members in the churches a fairer re- 
presentation of their spiritual life. 


of many unduly to screen offenders, increased efforts 
should be made to create a more euligutened opinion 
among them, and to stir up the sincere and godly to 
maintain the purity of church fellowsbip. That to pre- 
vent the continuance of a lax system of admission, 
greater publicity should be given to applications, and 
greater care be taken in the admission of members, 

2. That the circumstances of the time call for the 
most earnest and faithful employment of every meaus 
of instruction and counsel, by which, under God's 
blessing, the existing life of the churches may be de- 
veloped, and new life be secured. That amongst those 
methods, a prominent place should be given to earnest 
exhortation ; to the full and constant exposition of the 
Scriptures on the Sabbath; to systematic study of the 
Scriptures in Bible-classes ; to efforts to improve the 
tone and manner ot public worship; to the Christian 
education of the young in day-schools, in Sunday- 
schools, and in the usual meetings for worship. They 
should include also advice and counsel calculated to 
elevate and purify their family life; the more general 
establishment of prayer. meetings, and fervent prayers 
on their behalf. That in the Judgment of the confe- 
rence, the labours of every English missionary, in 
applying these methods of both instruction and disci- 
pline, may with peculiar advantage be concentrated at 
certain points, and as occasion serves be extended to 
places beyond them. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S LATFST VIEWS 
ON THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 11, the Earl of Shaftesbury 
resided at the annual meeting of the Wimborne 
ranch of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and, in 

addressing the meeting, said he regarded 2 
tion of England at the present time as most perilous, 
and the condition of our people in the great cities 
and towns most alarming ; for there was a residuum 
of humanity so neglected and terrible that unless 
the influenve of the Gospel was brought to bear 
upon it, in some time of disorder or revolution it 

spirit unsurpassed by 
the Communists of France. He believed that dis- 
establishment might come, — the spiritual 
downfall of the Church could never be accomplished 
if she were true to herself. But there was much 
to excite alarm. ‘‘I had long hoped,” said the 
noble earl, that the Church of England, even 
though politically dead by disestablishment, might 
still be spiritually alive and flourish.” But even 
that hope was passipg away. Events were happen- 
ing witbin the Church which made him tremble for 
her spiritual life, and for religion itself in the 
country. England, he said, had risen by her faith, 
flourished under her faith, and might still (for yet 
there is time) continue to be great under her faith. 
But if she casts off the Gospel, with the Gospel 
would go all my hopes for the nation, and we sball 
pass from being a portion of the Kingdom of Christ 
to be a portion of the kingdom of one whom I would 
rather not name.” 


[This is rather a m , choly conclusion on the 
part of a foremost member and champion of the 


That in the sifting 
process necessary for this end, a variety of methods 
may well be employed: that because of the readiness 


— 


Church of England after that Church has for cen- 


turies received the exclusive support and fa 
the State. ] „„ 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


The Rev. Edward White, of Kentish Town, 
attended a Liberation meeting at Coventry on 
the 16th, and 2 on this particular phase 
of the disestabliahment queltion. It had 
been argued in a local journal that disestablish- 
ment meant that, as a nation, the 3 of 
ee would renounce God. Mr. hite 
undertook to show that this was a sheer delusion — 
for the true establishment of religion in States and 
nations was the establishment of justice in their 
laws and institutions. This is the proper religion 
of the State, to act justly towards all its subjects, 
and in 80 —e recognises God. Now, disesta- 
blishment will be a signal advance in the justice of 
the State. Justice, which is the strength of law, 
and the chief incentive to loyalty, requires equality 
in its dealings with its subjects, and is violated 
when the special favour of the State, the natural 
heritage of all good subjects alike, is bestowed in 
the form of 1 on a fraction of the population 
as a reward for conformity to some not national 
interest. If Government protects one form of 
trade, of opinion, of art production, against 
all others, it is unjust to the rival tradesmen, 
thinkers, and the rival artists, and when it pro- 
tects and patronises one form of Christianity, or 
Mahomedanism, it is unjust to the non-Moslems 
and non-Christians. Nothing hinders national 
unity more than such favouritism. So long as it 
lasted it was always splitting the Irish nation 
asunder. It isa perpetually disintegrating force. 
It tends to break up English national unity. It 
leavens the daily bread of the Dissenter with the 
sense of injustice. The law upholds my neighbours’ 
opinion of Christianity, and not mine. I cannot 
help feeling that this is unjust. Why should I be 
marked as an inferior in society for my special 
belief in Revelation? It is not the business of the 
State to brand me as an outcast because | do not be- 
lieve in the * or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But, says Lord Salisbury, you must have 
some organisation by public authority of 
higher principle than the mere material 
interests which ordinarily guide politicians.” 
A respectable sentiment lies behind this represen- 
tation. a eee man in the posses- 
sion of power feels the need of some moral law to 
regulate his actions. All legislation is an attempt 
to 12 men's actions by a principle. This prin- 
ciple must be moral. And a moral principle points 
to a Divine Authority —a recognition of God in the 
State. I assent to every word of this. Free reli- 
gion, the authority of justice, ought to be recog- 
nised in the State. But I draw from this prin- 
ciple an inference the very reverse of yours. You 
say, Because I must recognise God’s authority in 
the State, I must establish some form of the 
Church, I say, ‘‘ No”—because I must recognise 
God’s greatest law in this State—the law of justice, 
I must disestablish the Christian Church; or, 
rather, that form of Christianity which unfairly 
claims to be alone taken account of. And to esta- 
blish Christianity is to defeat the very object of 
Government. Christianity is a system of grace, 
pardon, forgiveness—represented in the Sermon on 
the Mount. But the very business of the State is 
to defend right with the sword, and to use force 
in upholding justice; if you attempt to unite or 
entangle the two you will rob the State of its jus- 
tice, and the Church of its grace. You will be 
teaching the State to turn the other cheek, which 
was just the very thing it was created not to do; and 
you will be giving the Church a taste for worldly 

wer and authority, which was just the very thin 
its founder never intended for it—when He said, 
„My Kingdom is not of this world.” I conclude, 
therefore, that the first great interest of religion, 
or the recognition of God in the State, will be best 
5 placing all good subjects on a level, 
on an equality; and let me tell you days are 
coming when the good fellowship—the national 
unity — of the English people will be some- 
thing so valuable that it ought not to be sacri- 
noed to the unjust claims of the priests of one 
of our many religions. But it is said this Chris- 
tianity has been established in England for 
1,000 years, and that under this alliance our mighty 
empire has been built up. I think it might clear 
the notions of gentlemen who talk in this fashion if 
they would read a wonderful book by William 
Tindal (the translator of the Bible), called The 
Practice of Prelates” in which be traces, for the 
seven hundred years preceding the days of Harry 
the VIII., the effects of uniting the Church with 
the State. It always ended in putting the sword 
into the hands of the priests, and in the strongest 
way that marvellous man conjures the English 
people to separate Church and State witbout delay, 
and never again to let the Church rulers have the 
use of the sword. But the English people would 
not listen. We have since then had years 


more of this alliance, and with what results? For 


ove hundred years during the reign of the Tudors 
the Church could hang, draw, and quarter her 
enemies. That brought on England a century of 
martyrdom for truth and liberty. Then came the 
Stuarts. For another hundred years the Church 
could not only slit the noses, clip the ears, imprison, 
banish and fine heretics and Diseenters, but brought 


on England the great Rebellion, and all the ill-blood 


that has since foilowed it. Then came William 
III. and the Revolution, and then followed another 


cen of simple exclusion for the Nonconformist 
from all their political and municipal and educa- 
tional rights—and that led to constant alienation, 
separation, social misery in every parish in the king- 
dom. At last came this present century, when the 
Nonconforming Christians determined to be trampled 
down no longer, and now they have won voting 
equality in Parliament, municipul equality, univer- 
sity equality, so that Disestablishment has made 
wonderful progress. Now, the Episcopal Church 
retains only privilege, not persecuting power, the 
private use of public national property, not the 
power of wholly excluding Dissenters from their 
national immunities, The next step will be to 
apply this national property, after providing for life 
interests, to national purposes, and to place 
the Episcopal Church on a footing with all 
other Churches, to stand or fall on her merits. 
Well, this you think an awful prospect. I do not 
think so, especially if men on both sides will be a 
little Christian, rational, and patriotic. It is the 
natural effect of a long and fierce struggle to shut 
out wider views, but for my part I wish to look 
ahead, and to place this question of disestablish- 
ment before Christian people on both sides in a 
light in which it is too little regarded I mean in 
its bearings upon the prospect of reconstructing our 
English Christendom. If men will look at this 
question only in a spirit of blind and mad party 
rage, I don’t know that I have anything to say they 
will think worth their hearing. But I speak in the 
hearing of many Church of England men and Non- 
conformists who are superior to such wicked pas- 
sions, and IT wish to ask them both whether they 
ever give a thought to the consolidation, the local 
unification of our English Christianity. I appeal 
to the clergy and laity of Coventry, and of 
every other English town. Are you satisfied with 
things as they are? Are you satisfied, 350, years 
after the Reformation, to see your churches half 
8 and surrounded by a multitude of separatists 
of different names, none of them holding any com- 
munion with you, but all bearing the name of your 
Master? Are you satisfied with this? Does it 
never occur to you that it would be a glorious, a 
delightful, a magnificent thing. if the reasonable 
Protestant Christians of these English towns could 
be brought into local unity, as the Christians of one 
town and neighbourhood were organically one in the 
first three centuries following on the age of the 
Apostles? Does it never cross your mind that it 
would be a good work to put some limit to this 
detestable English bitterness and religious local 
divisiveness, to bring about some sort of local unity 
which would allow English Christians—notwith- 
standing minor differences of opinion—toregard each 
other as brethren ? Would not this have a good effect 
on general culture, on temper, on intelligence ? 
Would it not give the benefit of the sympathy of 
the higher types of people to the lower? Would 
not this take the worst poison out of your social 
life? Would it not offer quite a new lesson to out- 
siders and sceptics? Would not the world begin 
to think that after all there was something in 
Christianity besides the self-interest of parsons and 
the sensibilities of Mr. Tozer? Well, I next appeal 
to Nonconformists. Are you satisfied, gentlemen, 
with this state of things as they are, in the matter 
of local Christianity? Do you think the present 
multiplication of buildings, interests, causes, or 
whatever you call them, promotive of real religion ? 
Do you think the constant tendency to lower the 
very idea of a public teacher, by admitting all sorts 
of unexamined preachers into the pastoral office, a 
good thing for the Gospel? Do you think these 
great national ‘‘conferences” and ‘‘synods,” and 
% unions of yours, controlling you from distant 
centres, half such good things as would be a 
closer union with your Christian neighbours? Are 
you satistied with all your own traditions; with 
your rupture with past ages; with your tradi- 
tionary rejection of many good customs in the 
Church of England? Well, you know you are not. 
There is a deeply-felt desire in England for tke local 
consolidation of the Christian party against the anti- 
Christian. And what is the remedy? Will you cry 
out, my clerical friend, Conformity, comprehension 
—-submission to the Church 2 law!“ 
Well, you know you are prescribing a remedy which 
the patient will not take. Moreover, your pre- 
scription shows that, with all your prayers for 
unity, you do not care for local unity ; that you care 
for unity only on the impossible condition of every- 
body conforming to all your specialities of opinion. 
No! the first condition of an approximation of the 
churches towards a working local unity is the 
removal of the legal obstacle—of the political 
barrier. Let the Church of England set herself 
free, and resume the ancient local freedom, and 
then she can shake off the central despotism of the 
political prelates, and restore local government by 
the best ;gthd then we could all make an effort 
towards local approximation, You say—on both 
sides—that this is a dream. Very well. Then 
look at the alternative. If the Church of England 
will not set herself free in the spirit of justice and 
benignity towards her neighbours, she will be dis- 
established in bad blood, and by the wrathful 
democracy. And what then? Still more loci] 
alienation, still more social grievance, complaiut, 
friction, and no reconstruction of the churches out- 
side. Therefore, what 1 long for more than any- 
thing else is the rise on both sides of some 
statesmen who really care for the character and 
happiness of Englishmen, and who would lead 
us—it may be by a difficult march, but into 
a better future. On both sides I see 


0 


noble qualities, the possibility of a true 
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Catholic communion—the prospect of an infinite 
blessing to the people. ut J also see angry and 
jealous corporations, valuing endowments more 
than truth, and privilege more than justice and 
unity, and it is this which fills me with alarm. I 
implore the good and earnest clergy and laity of the 
Church of England to take the lead in this just and 
necessary revolution, and not to oppose themselves, 
as in France, to the inevitable. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


We regret that the large demands upon our 
space last week prohibited us from inserting a 
number of reports of meetings held in all of 
the country in support of the disestablishment 
movement, Beginning in London, which needs 
constant work with a view to electoral action, there 
was a meeting held in Bermondsey, addressed by 
Mr. J. A. Picton, M. A., on the Waste of National 
Resources by the Political Establishment of Reli- 
gion.” Mr. Reed, of the Church Defence Institu- 
tion, opposed. A resolution was adopted against a 
bill proposed to be brought into Parliament for 
settling the Easter Dues question in Bermondsey. 
—Last week Mr. Kearley addressed two more 
meetings in the Metropolitan district, one at 
Craven Lecture Hall, the other at Praed-street. — 
Last Friday, also, Mr. J. Carvell Williams ad- 
dressed the students at Hackney College, after 
which an interesting discussion took place. 

We give a report of Mr. Edward White's speech 
at Coventry last week at a mecting which, as will 
be seen, was also addressed by Mr. Carvell 
Williams, who vindicated Mr. Bright in the view 
which he took of the Bishop of Truro’s recent 
speech. As the last meeting at Coventry was a 
very disturbed one, special precautions were taken 
to prevent disorder, and there was a quiet. as well 
as a large and unanimous, meeting. The Coventry 
papers report the speeches at considerable length. 
—Another borough meeting—and the whole of the 
boroughs are intended to be visited this winter— 
was held a fortnight ago at Nottingham, addressed 
by Mr. George Howell. Mr. Howell, who has large 
knowledge of the working classes, recommended 
that disestablishment should now be made a hust- 
ings question. Every voter,” he added, should 
now make up his mind that this should be a test 
question with candidates.” Mr. Fisher also had 
a meeting at Canterbury last week. 

As belonging to this order of meetings may be 
classed two local addresses given in Manchester, one 
bythe Rev. G. 8. Reaney, of Reading, inthe Queen’s- 
road Church, and the other by the Rev. James 
Brown, in the Lonysight Mechanics’ Institution. 
Also Mr. Fisher has given a lecture, in the course 
of a Cornish tour, at Bodmin, and the Rev. C. 
Goward has given one of a series, at Reading. A 
crowded meeting was held at Derby on Monday of 
last. week to hear Dr. Mellor, Mr. James Allport 
was to have taken the chair, but was prevented by 
illness. Mr. Earp, of Melbourne, aceordingly pre- 
sided. The meeting was enthusiastic. Dr. Hillier 
has also addressed a meeting at Aylesbury. In 
the Aylesbury Paliamentary district Dr. Hillier 
has also lectured at Towersley, Loosely Row, and 
Speen. Here the labourers have votes! A local 
meeting at St. George’s Schoolroom, Bristol, with 
addressed by Mr. E. S. Robinson, chairman, 
Mr. Bassett, and the Rev. J. Whittles come under 
the same heading. 

Meetings in country towns and villages have been 
held in large numbers. One of the most remark- 
able relating to the question was called at Rad- 
stock, by the incumbent, who invited an equal 
number of Churchmen aad Nonconformists, includ- 
ing! the Rev. G. Duncan and Mr. T. G. Grundy, of 
the Western Agency of the Liberation Society. 
The description of this meeting extends to four 
columns of the 7'rowbridye Advertiser, which says 
that the scene was unparalleled in the neighbour- 
hood. The rage for tickets eeems to have been 
extraordinary, and the utmost excitement prevailed, 
Those who had received tickets were offered a 
half-crown—a crown—a half-sovereign’’ for them, 
but they were not to be had for double that sum.“ 
The Church position, on this occasion, was repre- 
sented by the Rev. R. Lawson, incumbent, and 
the Rev. G. W. Horton, Vicar of Wellow. Mr. 
Duncan represented the Nonconformists, The dis- 
cussion, which was}both earnest and good-humoured 
throughout, lasted several hours, and ended with 
a general shake hands. 

Ve have referred to Mr. Fisher’s Cornish tour. 
Our reports indicate a series of very successful 
meetings, the most successful ever held in Corn- 
wall. ‘The places covered were Liskeard, Bodmin, 
Penzance, Camborne, and Helston, Mr. Fisher 
himself says that the recent utterances of the 
bishop have fairly roused the Methodists, who are 
now rapidly becoming more and more auti-State- 
Churchmen.”’ 

A tour in Norfolk, taken by Mr. Kearley, also 
seems to have been of a very satisfactory character. 
Mr. Kearley visited Wymondham, Swaffham, 
Wells, Thetford, and Harleston. 

The Rev. J. H. Lummis has also had a series of 
meetings in his neighbourhood. We have received 
reports of addresses given at Over, Long Stanton, 
Parsons Drove, Banbrook, and Donington. Liu— 
colushire ought, by-and-bye, to be ready for a Dis- 
establishment candidate. 8 

Then we have lectures by the Rev. E. Hipwood, 


ab Market Harborough, Earlsheaton, and Huncote, 


speeches by other triends being delivered at the 
same meetings. At Grays, in Essex, Mr. John 
‘Geary_aidre-sed, on the llth, a satistactory meet- 
ing, and one also at Pembury, on the 4th, 


At Whitworth (Lancashire) a meeting has 
been held, when an amendment was moved, 
but, although a large number of hands was 
held up for it, it was not carried.—At Bramley 
(Leeds) the Rev. A. Holliday, President of the 
United Free Methodist Churches, has lectured, 
Councillor Frith presiding.—At Newport Pagnel 
last Wednesday the Rev. Thomas Adams, of 
Daventry, gave an address. i ' 

From Wales (North) two meetings are reported, 
one at Pont Robert and another at Meifod, both 
addressed by Mr. C. R. Jones. The vicar of the 
parish is to reply in the latter case. 

As regards Scotland, we have a report of a mag- 
nificent meeting at Dingwall, on Tuesday of last 
week. It was attended by the Rev. Dr. Hutton, 
of Paisley, and the Rev. A. Oliver, B. A., of Glas - 
gow. The vigorous addresses of the deputation 
were received with enthusiasm.—On the same night, 


by the Provost. A series of resolutions in favour 


of the disestablishment of the Scottish Kirk was 
passed, 
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ConvocaTion,—It is thought in influential quar- 
ters that Convocation will mect on February 12.— 
Record, 


An ARCHBISHOP FOR ScoTLAND.—A diocesan 
meeting of the Episcopal clergy of Moray and Ross 
was beld at Inverness on Thursday for the purpose of 
considering a proposal to adopt the title and office 
of an Archbishop inthe Church. Bishop Eden pre- 
sided. Resolutions were passed approving the 
1 recommending Bishop Eden, the present 

rimus, for the office, and requesting the College of 
Bishops to call a general sy nod to legislate on the 
question. ** 

The English Church Union have adopted. resolu- 
tions expressing satisfaction at the recent judgment 
of the Queen's Bench Division in the case of Mr. 
Tooth, which, the resolutions state, entirely con- 
firms from a legal point of view the position taken 
by the English Church Union in regard to the 
Public Worship Regulation Act and the judge 
appointed under its provisions, affords a strong 
justification of the course hitherto taken by the 
English Church Union, and strengthens it in 
continuing to maintain that course in the future.” 


Mr. HuGH MAson Ax D THE Po.icy or No- 
CONFORMIsT3s.—Mr. Hugh Mason, speaking as chair- 
man of a Liberation meeting, at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, last Thursday evening, said he was not 
anxious that the Liberal paity should come into 
office without a very pronounced policy, and he did 
not see any policy for the Liberal leaders unless 
they took up boldly the great question of dis- 
establishment. The Nonconformista, he remarked, 
had played the second tiddle” long enough; the 
time had come when they should assert their man- 
liness and independence, and they ought not to be 
drawn off the path by any red herring such as 
household suffrage for the counties, which was a 
„ard“ that would be played by Lord Beaconsfield 
if he only lived a little longer. 

THE: BuRIALS QuvuEsTION.—A pleasing incident 
occurred at Heptonstall Church on Friday during 
the burial of a well-known gentleman, Mr. B. 
Hartley. The first part of the service was read by 
the vicar, the Rev. E. P. Powell. The lesson, 
which is taken from 1 Cor. xv., was read hy the 
Rev. Geo. E. Allen, superintendent minister of the 
Wesleyan circuit, Hebden Bridge. Mr. Powell 
conducted the remainder of the service. This act 
on the part of the vicar is looked upon with much 
favour.— Manchester Guardian. At a meeting of the 
clergy and church laity at Dorchester on Thursday 
a resolution was passed by a large majority 
condemning Lord MHarrowby’s Burials Bills 
clause, and asserting that a measure founded 
on such principles would neither be just nor right. 

THE Pore AND THE QUEEN.—The Rev. Adrian 
de.Heldt, Prothonotary Apostolic, gives the history 
of the alleged correspondence between Pope Pius 
aud Queen Victoria with respect to the proposed 
Catholic hierarchy for Scotland. Mr. de Heldt 
says he has several times heard the Pope express 
his grateful amazement at the courteous tolerance 
shown to Catholics under British rule; aud this 
sentiment the Holy Father has lately embodied in 
an autograph letter to Her Majesty, as the best way 
of thanking England and Englishmen, and to an- 
nounce half officially a change in Church govern- 
ment among the Scottish Roman Catholics.” As 
to the reported reply of the Queen, it would be ab- 
surd, Mr. de Heldt says, to suppose that Her Ma- 
jesty has done one jot or tittle to recognise the 
Papal hierarchy.” 

DARL NELSON ON DISESTABLISHMENT.—QOn_ Fri- 
day Lord Nelson addressed a large meeting held at 
Newbury in connection with the Newbury branch 
of the English Church Union, the subject being the 
relations between Church and State. Mr. Charles 
Slocock, president of the branch, and mayor cf the 
borough, presided, and there was a numerous atten- 
dance of the clergy. The noble earl, in speaking of 
the position of the Church at the present time, 
maintained that those relations were in a compli- 
cated and dangerous position, but’still not so as to 
necessitate disestablishment. He contended that 
although there were undoubtedly reasons for the 


in 1830, such reasons were not to be found now. 
He did not think that disestablishment would lead 
to Nonconformists and Churchmen uniting in bro- 
therly love any more than it had done in the case 
of Ireland. 

| KiruaLism AT Bristot.—The Bristol Post pub- 
lishes some letters which have been exchanged 


at Tain, another meeting was held, presided over 


disestablishment aud disendowment of the Charch. 
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between Bishop Ellicott and the Rev. A. H. Ward 
upon the subject of the Ritualist practices at the 
church of St. Raphael, Cumberland-road. On 
Sunday Mr. Ward informed his congregation that 
the bishop had called upon him to desist from the 
use of vestments and lighted candles, to leave off 
the mixing of water and wine, the kneeling during 
the prayer of\consecration, the elevation of the 
elements, making the sign of the cross; to remove 
the pictures known as The Stations of the Cross, 
and discontinue the use of incense. In a second 
letter his lordship had intimated peremptorily that 
if another Sunday passed without his directions 
being complied with he should at once take pro- 
ceedings. Upon receiving these letters from the 
bishop, Mr. Ward at once communicated them to 
the Rev. Mr. Miles, the founder of the church, and 
also appealed to the bishop’s forbearance. No 
change was made in the mode of conducting service 
last Sunday. 

RELIGIous FrEEDOM IN SwepEeN.—An extra- 
ordinary religious movement is taking place in 
Sweden, where a petition signed by nearly 25,000 
persons has been presented to the King, praying that 
The use of the Holy Communion may be free, like 
the use of God’s Word,” or, in other words that the 
celebration of the Communion may take place also 
out of the churches, and that the celebrants may 
be other than persons in holy orders. The Eccle- 
siastical Court at the Cathedral Chapter of Upsala, 
to whom the petition has been referred, has re- 
ported against such an innovation, which, in their 
opinion, would eventually destroy the Church.” 
The Government will probably refuse the prayer of 
the petitioners, and the consequence will be a 
serious split inthe Swedish Church, It may, perhapr, 
not be generally known to English readers that 
until very lately there was no religious liberty in 
Sweden, Roman Catholics and Jews, for instance, 
being unable to exercise their religion publicly; 
the consequence being that even at present the 
total number of Jews in Sweden barely amounts to 
a thousand persons out of a population of nearly 
four million inhabitants, beirg, with the exception 


of Spain, the smallest proportion in Europe. — 
Pall!Mall Gazette. 


Beligions und Benominutional Hews, 


—— 


The Rev. J. B. Clarkson, B. A., late of Ongar, 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the Church 
at Matlock Bank. 

The friends of the Rev. N. L. Parkyn, who is 
resigning the pastorate of George street Congrega- 
tional Church, Croydon, have taken St. Paul's 
Church, which is to be rechristened Christ Church. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s eldest son lately went to 
Australia for the benefit of his health. It appears 
that although he is only twenty-one years of age he 
has been induced to accept several invitations to 
preach, and that in the pulpit he has shown that 
he possesses some at least of the gifts which have 
achieved for his father such wide celebrity. 

CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE Sons OF MINISTERS.— The Rev. S. Fisher, 
of Twickenham, has accepted a cordial invitation 
from the committee of this school to become its 
secretary. He will commence his work with the 
new year, and will fully enter upon it in March 
next, when Mr, E. „ and Rev. E. J. 
Evans, B. A., retire. The Rev. J. Viney continues his 
honorary connection with the school, as he has done 
for the last fourteen years. 

Tux Late Rev. W. P. Lyon.—A correspondent 
writes :—‘‘ Several years ago a friend left Mr. Lyon 
a legacy, which he duly received, but, finding that 
some of his poor relations had been overlooked, 
he at once handed over the full amount, dir- 
qributing it amongst them. Shortly afterwards 
another friend died, leaving him a much larger 
legacy than the one he had voluntarily given up. 
As this legacy came to him under different circum- 
stances Mr. Lyon retained it.“ 

M. Ernest Monop.—Le Christianisme du Diæ- 
neuvièe me Siecle informs its readers that M. Ernest 
Monod has just been invited by the Church of 
Laforce to occupy the post of second pasteur in that 
church. On this occasion M. Monod has declared 
himself attached, like his colleague, M. Bost, to 
the Reformed Church of France ; at the same time 
he accepts the decision taken by the Church of 
Laforce to remain independent for a while, but he 
has made provision for the time when the Church 
shall finally pronounce upon the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion which it will adopt. 

WoncksrzR.— The Rev. Septimus March, B. A., 
late of Southampton, was recognised as the minister 
of Angel- street Congregational Chapel, Worcester, at 
a publie meeting in thechapel on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 5. Alderman T. Rowley Hill, M. P., senior 
deacon, presided, and many ministers of the town 
and i$. — were present. Messrs. Barling 
and Huut attended as adeputation from the church 
at Albion Chapel, Southampton, which Mr. March 
had been obliged to leave on account of his health 
after a pastorate of fifteen years After a few 
words from the Chairnian, who said that the invi- 
tation to Mr. March bad been one of enthu- 
siastic unanimity, the new pastor addressed the 


meeting, and in the course of bis speech said he | 
stood before them asa N — ex: 
perience of Congreyationalism after fourteen and a- 


half years in the ministry was that of his father, 
who had forty years’ knowledge of it as a pastor ; 
he loved it more than ever. He denied the accu- 
racy of the views put forward by Dr. Vaughan, ot 
the Temple, who said that Congregational ministers 
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were hampered by their flocks, and obliged to 
lease their hearers and prophesy smooth things. 
He would say in reply. No congregation is so 
much to be pitied as that which has no voice in the 
election of its own minister, as] that which 
cannot restrain its minister when he gives 
way to all sorts of heresy and all sorts 
of folly.” (Loud applause.) Mr. March then 
remarked on the fact that the laity are demanding 
more power in matters ecciesiastical, those going 
back again to the system of the early Christian 
churches, and he spoke in favour of church members 
only having a voice in the management of the 
church. Mr. Barling said that Mr. March was 
universally esteemed at Southampton, and both 
Nonconformists and Churchmen regretted his re- 
moval. Mr. Hunt gave similar testimony, and said 
that if they wanted to keep Mr. March at Wor- 
cester there should be oneness of aim between 
pastor and people. The Rev. Dr. Deane, in the 
course of a short address, referred to the position 
occupied by the Free Churches of England, which 
were prospering and spreading themselves over the 
Jand. The Rev. J. Bartlett, the Rev. J. Lewitt 
(Baptist), and the Rev. J. Henshelwood delivered 
short addresses, heartily welcoming Mr. March to 
the city of Worcester. The chairman, in acknow- 
ledging a vote of thanks, hoped they would soon 
have another united communion service, when all 
the members of the Nonconformist churches, and 
those of their friends of the Church of England, 
who felt free to join them, could sit down toyether 
to celebrate the dying love of their Lord. 

SURREY CONGREGATIONAL Union.—A meeting of 
this Union was held on Deo. 12, at Grafton-square 
Congregational Church, Clapham, S. Figgis, Esq., 
the chairman of the Union, presiding. After a 
devotional service, the business meeting was held. 
The general report of the Union (read by the Rev. 
J. Farren, sec. pro tem.) stated that its work had 
been prosecuted during the year with much earnest- 
ness andjwith many gratifying results. These results 
were most conspicuous in the department of evan- 
gelistic enterprise, and towards that it seemed 
fikely that the more special energies of the com- 
mittee would have to be directed. There were 
many rural districts of the county where the work 
of the evangelist was sorely needed, and which pre- 
sented inviting fields of labour. The report of the 
Chapel Debt Extinction Fund stated that the 
benefit which it had been the means of conferring 
was large and most gratifying. Through the dis- 
bursement of something like 1,200/., between 
6,000“. and 7,000/. of chapel debts had been cleared 
away. The treasurer’s report (read by Mr. Marten 


Smith) stated that the receipts during the current 


year were 1,029/. 53. 5d., and that alter payment 
of expenses a balance of 78“. 10s. 4d. was carried 
forward to the next account. The Rev. Clement 
Clemance moved the adoption of the reports and 
the treasurer’s statement, and also the appointment 
of the committee. The Rev. W. Davies seconded 
the resolution. A discussion arose as to the pre- 
sent state of the secretariat, and it was agreed that 
the whole question be left to the committee for 
their consideration, to bring up the result of 
their deliberations at the summer meeting. The 
resolution for the reports, &c., was also agreed to. 
Grants to chapels and for evangelists in Battersea, 
Rotherhithe, Haslemere, Chertsea, Leatherhead, 
Anerley, Gomshall, Guildford, and other places, 
were agreed to. The Rev. J. G. Rogers urged that 
the work of the Union should be confined to the 
rural districts, and let the London Congregational 
Union attend to the suburbs. He thought it 
desirable that a line should be drawn between the 
work of the two Unions. Mr. Marten Smith said 
they were gradually reducing their metropolitan 
work, Instead of asking that day for 235/. for that 
work, as thev did last year, they only asked for 
1521. The Rev. A. Hannay then delivered an 
address, in which he explained the objects of the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society, and 
expressed a hope that one of the results would be 
that in every Congregational Church in Surrey there 
would be an efficient auxiliary to promote its ob- 
jects. He suggested that they should send to every 
Church in Surrey an efficient deputation to deal 
with its heart and conscience in this matter. Let 
them take Mr. Rogers away from disestablishiog the 
church if they could get him — (laughter) —and other 
people away from other service they were rendering, 
iat let them give a day now and then that they 
might come into close, fraternal, actual sympathy 
with the consciences and hearts of the people in all 
parts of Surrey, that theymight come to know their 
duty in this matter, and perform it. He believed 
they bad undeveloped strength in their churches to 
do in the difficult generation that was coming as 
strong a work for Christ as English Congrega- 
tionalism had done yet. The urgency was pressing, 
for the Church of England was going to be disesta- 
blished. (Laughter.) This would bring a strain 
and pressure to bear on the vitality of their Free 
Churches such as had never tested them before, and 
it was time they were ready for the strain. (Hear, 
hear.) The Rev. G S. Ingram thanked Mr. Hannay 
for his very able exposition of the scheme as far as 
its practical elements were concerned. and proposed 
a resolution heartily approving of the objects of 
the society, and urging that its claims thould be 
brought before the churches of Surrey. This was 
seconded by the Rev. G. M. Murphy, and supported 
by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, who said he would 
accept the scheme as it stood, and make the best 
of it, and would do what he could to give it effect. 
How were they going to do it? 1 
distinctly that if any man said his churca’ was 
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2 what it could do, or one-half of what 
could do, it was simply ludicrously untrue. 

fully admitted it ; it was a subject very deeply on 
his heart. The utmost sum contemplated by this 
society in the first instance would be 100,000. a 
year, and surely that should be forthcoming. The 
Rev. T. Gilfillan and Mr. Marten Smith also sup- 
ported the resolution, which was agreed to, with 
the addition that the committee of the Union be 
empowered to appoint such delegates as they might 
be asked to appoint to serve on the conference that 
would be summoned of delegates from the county 
unions in order to form the society. This con- 
cluded the business of the session. The ministers 
and delegates dined together in the Lecture Hall, 
and a public meeting was held in the evening, at 
which addresses were delivered by the Chairman, 
the Rev. G. J. Adeney, of Reigate ; the Rev. J. Shaw, 
of Ewell, and D. Williamson, Esq., of Guildford. 
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THE REV. J. B. BROWN ON ‘‘ THE BASIS 
OF COMMUNION,” 
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On Sunday evening the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
B. A., delivered his second and concluding dis- 
course on The Present Controversy Concerning 
the Basis of Communion,” at the Brixton Inde- 
pendent Chapel. 

The rev. preacher commenced by saying: I 
resume to-night my remarks on the subject of the 
question concerning the basis of religious commu- 
nion which has arisen amongst us, and on which 
some of those present will remember I offered you 
some thoughts a fortnight ago. Ido not think it 
would be possible to find a verse which more 
exactly expresses the state of mind in which we 
ought to find ourselves in such a time as this, and 
the objects at which we ought to aim, than the 
third verse of the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians—‘‘ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond{of peace.” If we aim steadfastly 
at that rule as our guide we shall dojwell. My 
remarks last Sunday week were mainly directed to 
the consideration of the way in which we have 
arrived at this state of things, and to what it is 
to be attributed as far as we can trace it. I now 
have to deal with the state of things itself. It is 
now boldly affirmed by a vigorous and enterprising 
school of Christian thinkers that spiritual life is 
wholly independent of doctrinal ideas and convic- 
tions, and that religious communion, a term which 
covers a very wide field, should be based entirely, 
not on doctrinal agreement, but on the manifestation 
of spiritual life. I use the term Christian of 
these thinkers, because they evidently, with 
entire honesty of heart, ‘‘ profess and call them- 
selves Christians ;’ because they seem to be ani- 
mated by the purpose and Janguage embodied in 
the spirit of the Master; and because they mani- 
fest, unquestionably, the characteristics of His 
Divine ministry to the sinful, suffering, struggling 
world around them. This is, surely, one 7 the 
most prominent notes of the Christian Church, 
but many of these teachers seem to us to have 
parted with almost everything which makes Chris- 
tianity the power of God to salvation.” There 
are those who think, and say plainly, that 
these men have no honest place within 
the broadest Christian pale, and that they maintain 
their fellowship with our Christian Church with a 
dishonest heart; but I think, I confess, that their 
clinging to the ancient fellowships has, probably, a 
nobler meaning, and that their minds have gone 
further astray from us than their hearts. They 
may feel that their convictions, sympathies, and 
hopes are deeply rooted in all that is good and still 
makes the life of Christendom, and they would 
regard themselves sadly, as cut off from the living, 
beating heart of the Church, if they were driven to 
withdraw and form a sect outside by themselves ; 
and J, for one, while they seem to cling to our 
fellowship, while they speak of Christ with reve- 
rence, while they work for Him according 
to their light, and have pleasure in doing 
His will, will never take the knife and sever 
the bond that binds us together ;- but I should be 
ready to extend the application of the term Chris- 
tian much more widely than many of my brethren 
seem to think we ought to allow. I believe that 
the perfect man in Jesus Christ, the Christian 
whose life fills out the whole sphere of the name, is 
the man who believes in the incarnation of ‘‘ the 
Word, that was with God, and that was God,” in 
His sinless life, in His atoning death, in His resurree- 
tion, His ascension and his reign, and who feels the 
quickening powers of these central Christian truths in 
his innermost thought{and life. None can rise to the 
fulness of this stature but those who love to work 
in the light of this revelation, the revelation which 
God has set forth as the Gospel whereby a man 
must be saved, just as in the sphere of nature it is 
not the light which is broken and diffused in the 
atmospuere, but the sunlight, hot and glowing 
from the burning fountain, which quickens the 


cerws and ripeus the fruits. But diffused sunlight is aberration from the truth, Thus men said practi- 

| cally, “ You have failed to preach in your churches 
if the sun be veiled, germs will start and fruits | 4 Gospel which the commoa people would gladly 
still ripen, but to a cruder and poorer extent if net hear.” What could the answer be? It would be 


not without its ministration, for in diffused light, 


quite buried in depths of shade. But we are 
living in days, we\must remember, in which 
the light is widely) diffused. Christian ideas 
and Christian influcuces have broken out from the 
Church, permeating aud elevating society. Men 
drink in the influences of Christian truth at every 
pore—I mean that truth which the Church has 
guarded and handed down, the Catholic truth— 


it | 
He 


| fellowship ?” 


adjustment of judgment to do fairer justice to what 
the churches aimed at. 


without’ always knowing whence those influences | 


spting. The loftiest ideas of self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice spring up in the heart of the dariestre 
utilitarian wastes, and men finding to much light 
diffused abroad are tempted to think that that is 
all which is needful to the nourishment of the 
noblest fruits of the Christian life. They will find 
their mistake in time, and will turn to the suii- 
light—the incarnation and the resurrection * 
more. I believe there are a very large numbef o 

persons who belieVe in their heatts thuch more 
deeply and truly than their intellectual conceptions 
seem to justify, and who get out of the truth held 
by the whole Catholic Church thoughts about God 
and ideas and hopes, of which the body of Catholic 
truth is the only possible evidence, and who have a 
far closer fellowship with us in the inner working 
of the spiritual life than they thembelVes can 
realise intellectually. But their life must be 
weaker and poorer than if they lived out in the 
sunlight. The vitality of these anti-doctrinal 
Christians seems to lack propagating power; but 
while we see in nature how hard it is to define the 
vital boundaries, I dare not draw, or attempt to 
draw, the line of doctrine beyond which men are 
bound not to recognise as, in a Christian sense, vital, 
any manifestation of spiritual life. Then there is 
another reason, and a very grave one, because, 
while I give a larger reading to che word Chris- 
tian than many of us seem disposed to allow, I 
believe we are, before God, largely responsible for 
these errors of our brethren. Much of the sin of it 
lies at our door. I know that these are very un: 
popular doctrines, but we must look at home if we 
intend to do anything effectual abroad. The rev. 
gentleman went on to say that, lookihg at the 
theology and the organisation of the Christian 
Church, the wonder to him was that any faith sur- 
vived. Abroad, the large majority of the manly 
intellects of the time had learned to ignore, in 
Roman Catholic countries, if not to contemn, the 
names ok Church and Saviour,” because they 
were so inextricably associated with the most 
senseless doctrines ; but we had happily a better 
state of things in England, and nowhere might we 
say, with joy aud thankfuihess, had Chr‘stianity so 
manifest a power; but alas for the Christianity of 
our Protestant England, when we compared it with 
the light and spirit of the Lord Jesus, which it was 
set up to manifest to the world! How long was it 
since, under the reign of a theology which had many 
noble features, views of the Divine chafacter and 
purpose were set forth which We could now hardly 
contemplate without ashudder. It was impossible 
that the Church could work out of such theolo- 
gical confusion as we had had for generations, the 
Divine plan and order for the ruling of the world, 
without having a time of suffering, great and sad, 
before deliverance. But it must be noted that the 
result of a long pressure of what seemed to be in- 
credible ideas of God and His ways 2 the 
human intellect and spirit, was not simply a cor - 
rection of the errors and an easy, peaceful substitu: 
tion of more Christian ideas. The process was 
never as simple and happy as that, Always, for a 
time, the very foundations ef faith got questioned; 
and it was ouly after a long battle that 
the vital truths established themselves again 
as unquestionable, while the errors and ex- 
crescences dropped off and were buried away. 
Just such a battle, it seemed to him, we were 
entering upon now. The present contest touched 
theology as a whole, and we were justly up in arms 
to defend it. But it was needful to remember, in 
order that we might defend it wisely, that, pre- 
cious as was sound doctrine—as precious as sound 
bone to flesh—we had during these last generations, 
to put it quite plainly, well nigh driven it to death. 
How much of it was of the earth, earthy, and 
worse? How much pride, vainglory, love of 
money, fear of man, honouring of the rich for their 
riches—how much ‘‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness bad been suffered to live in our 
churches, not unrebuked certainly, but unbranded 
with that stigma which was once affixed to doo - 
trinal aberration—whereby we had expoeed our- 
selves to the reproach of the world that we care 
for doctrine than for life. We had seen our 
church fellowship so poor that we could discern 
but little difference between those on the verge of 
the Church, those within the pale, and those 
of the congregation without the pale. He 
had heard one of their prominent laymen 
lament that there was no test of Chris- 
tian harmony; for ‘Church fellowship as a 
test of faith seemed to be ignored. These things 
were said freely to one 1 and it was only 
fair to remember them when they were judging those 
who were troubling the peace of the Church by 
trying the experiment of what would come of 
abandoning doctrine as the basis of fellowship, 
and concentrating all our attention on life. It was 
a strong recoil we were now suffering from, but 
recoils were always strong; and we might grie- 
vously hinder the time!y adjustment of the balance 
of the truth by treating the recoil as a permanent 


easy tosay, ‘‘ Anathema! Banish them from our 


Ic would be easy in reality by an 


But when all that could 
be said was said in deprecation, he confessed that it 
was with avery humble heart, and with no mood 
for teverity ot discipline, that he watched those 
(for he knew the desert they were entering upon) 
who, in the direction they vee pur uing, thought 
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they could show ‘‘a more excellent way.“ He 
watched them with a sad and humble heart ; 
but it would be no answer to these to say, Men 
ought not to be driven to unbelief by the faults of 
the Church; they have but to look to their Bibles 
for a tenewal of their faith and life in God.” But 
he imugined none fully understood how much 
we all read our Bibles to the music of early im- 
333 and by the light of all that is around us. 

ractical men came to the study of the Bible with 
pre-judgments—he did not say prejudices—formed 
on insufficient materials. They read very much 
as they were taught; and if the pre judgment had 
been formed under the pressure of adverse in- 
fluences, it was hard even for the purest and clearest 
truths of the Bible to enter fully into their hearts. 
And the Bible itself had even suffered wrong. We 
had so idolised the letter of the written Word—as 
though it were not the mind and the spirit, but the 


letters of His commandments that we were to obey 


—that there was a revolt now against its true 
authority; and even its historical basis, on which 
we believed Christianity rested, was impugned. 
He held that to destroy the history was to 
destroy the deepest spring of the power 
of the Gospel—for it was the history of a 
Divine Person who lived and suffered and died 
for our world, These teachers to whom he was 
referring seemed to be fascinated by the scientific 
dogmatism of the day ; they caught the popular 
scientific jargon when applied to spiritual truth ; 
but the great majority of the school were weary of 
words§jwhich, in jour judgment, whatever power 
they might be charged with, seemed to carry no 
reality behindthem. They held our doctrinal — 
to be fallacies, and that the Church of the future 
should be constructed, not on the lines of doctrine, 
but on the lines of life. But it was still a Church, 
in their apprehension, which they they were think- 
ing of constructing, and it was a Christian fellow- 
ship they were seeking to organise. It was 
Christian work in teaching, healing, and helping 

ankind which they meant to do, and he dared not 

eny to them the name of Christian merely 


because they sought to minimise the doctrine, when 


he saw how large defects of life that name of 
„Christian“ had been allowed to cover even when 
the doctrine had been unimpeachable. Rome her- 
self had been faithful to the central truthsjof Chris- 
tianity. But he armed himself, and would have 
others arm themselves, with patience until they 
found that intellectual vitality was as inseparable 
from the fulness of docrine as from the 
fulness of life. But what was life? This, surely 
a fundamental principle, might cast some light 
within narrow limits upon the principle which 
underlies this question. We spoke of the Divine 
life in man—the life of Christ in the soul—thbat 
the Christian was born again in an incorruptible 
state. These words represented a profound reality. 
If we were living a spiritual life, we were living a 
lifeinGod. In what measure could that be assured 
to those who had broken away from the truth of 
the Gospel, and whose Saviour was a simple peer- 
less human example? We could not answer this 
by any sharp dividing line, because nature had not 
so answered. In the life of man the spiritual being 
was life in Christ; but nothing was a source of 
more deadly error and mischief in the Church than 
the imagination that the word of Christ in human 
scenes was conterminous with our determination of 
it—and that our Christ was the measure of the full 
form of the Christ of God. Christ had a firmer 
and larger hold on all of us than we had on Him. 
There were secret workings of the Spirit of which 
we were unconscious. Were we to rest in half- 
conscious and imperfectly developed conditions of 
life? There was no rest for man but in 
growth in grace, 
our Lord and Saviour. Hence the world 
was so sad and restless because it did not care to 
grow up to Him. And this led him to remark on 
the specious arguments employed by the teachers 
of this school. They took their stand on the 
teaching of Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and said, Is not the theology of the Sermon on 
the Mount enough for the Church for all time ?” 
„ Assuredly not,” was the answer, else the 
Sermon on the Mount would bave terminated the 
ministry of our Lord.” There was another Mount 
where the form of Christ caught the broken sky, 
which He kept ever in sight; Calvary was present 
throughout His whole We gathered the truth 
in the word He had spoken; but not only the word, 
6 e work of Death -was needed to 
make the word appear —“ I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.“ The men who heard 
the Sermon on the Mount were the men who 
watched by Calvary and received a new and larger 
revelation ; they were the men who heard from 
Christ's lips the commission to show forth His 
death to the world. We lived, therefore, 
now under the dispensation of the Spirit. 
The word Spirit“ was a familiar word on 
the lips of the teachers of the anti-doctrinal 
school. They speak of the “Spirit of Life.“ 
the Spirit of Grace,” the ‘Spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” But during the living ministry 
of Christ it was said the Spirit was not yet given 
because Christ was not yet glorified.” What did 
this mean but that, while He was yet teaching, the 
facts were not established or became facts except in 
the wind and purpose of the Father. If we were 
to make the Guspel a power to the quickening and 
salvation of the world, His death, resurrection, and 
reign were the truths which those who would 
honour the living teaching of Christ should go and 
enshrine in their hearts. ‘‘ Let us return to the 
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and in the knowledge of 


early teaching and be children again,” was the cry 
of the school which was making some stir among 
us; Let us be as those who heard the living 
lessons of morality from the Saviour’s lips before 
the shadow of the cross had fallen on Him, and be 
children again.” But it must be remembered that 
there were two childhoods ; and that the second 
aped the experience of the first. While 
the shadow of death was stealing on, we had need 
to beware! This opened the question suggested by 
these who say that Christianity (meaning the Chris- 
tian condition of the soul) means goodness. Give us 
goodness,” they say, ‘‘firm principles of moral 
judgment and action, the spirit that secketh not its 
own, but isfdrawn forth like Christ's, to serve and 
suffer for mankind ; give us that, and we ask no 
more; that is what we understand by Chris- 
tianity.” But there was a snare and a 
fallacy in that argument which needed to be brought 
to light. There was a snare in their measure of 
goodness—for the whole apparatus of Christia- 
nity, and the whole system of moral and spiritual 
influence in which the Death and the Resurrection 
have root, was needed to lift our goodness up to the 
mark of the ideal of God. Wherever goodnese was 
in any measure, he would love and honour it as good ; 
but unless it had that unseen power behind it 
to enlarge it and uplift it he would not make it the 
basis of fellowship. He was in fellowship with it, 
and those who would separate themselves from it 
were so far separating themselves from good, 
though they might be able to repeat the creeds of 
the Church. But doctrine was worse than nothing 
if it was made an end in itself, which was the ten- 
dency of all'churches—for it was an end only to the 
nourishment of the life of goodness in human souls. 
Show him a life of goodness in all its perfection, 
and the work of Christianity would be accom- 
plished ; but then it was Christianity that was 
necessary to develope it and bring forth the fruit. 
The rev, gentleman then quoted from the writings 
of Mr. A. J. Scott as to the meaning of 
“Truth” and Life“ and went on to say 
that the vital question, after all, concerning 
life was nourishment. We had life, and could see 
it and recognise it, but the next moment it was a 
question of nourishment. What lived grew. What 
grew must be fed. What life was 2 knew not, 
and no man knew; but it was essential that man 
should receive and give, for life in which there was 
no free circulation would perish. The vigour of 
life was its power of taking. in and giving out—the 
vividness of its circulation. It was constantly 
receiving nourishment and giving back fruit. Chris- 
tian life was life in its highest form—the life which 
was eternal. -It fulfilled, uader the highest condi- 
tions, a universal law; and the Word which gave 
the most solemn and profound expression to that 
law was, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
Here was life quickened by the Divine Spirit ; here 
was the great world of life unfolded--a great uni- 
verse ruled by the risen Christ to nourish it and 
draw it up to the fulfilment of the highest ideal. 
It was men who believed in this Gospel, and who 
preached it with patient earnestness, and who were 
daily fed by faith in the infinite truth and love of 
the Saviour, who had led these vital movements in 
all ages, and had developed and maintained 
Christian society. The churches that held fast 
to the great truths of the Incarnation main- 
tained their vital heat, whilst those which 
had forsaken it were conscious of coldness and a 
want of propagating power—a significant fact and 
a solemn warning to those who dreamt that the life 
of man or the Christian Church could be perma- 
nently nourished on any other nourishing power 
than that of Emmanuel, God with us. In regard 
to the value of conduct, in the long run it depended 
on what was behind it to sustain it. No man could 
truly estimate the nature of conduct and forecast 
its future who did not search behind it for the 
beliefs and hopes by which it was upbeld. He 
would honour Christian conduct wherever he saw 
it, and would have fellowship with it as far as it 
reached, whatever it might cost; but those best 
acquainted with the human mind would best under- 
stand that the fullest, closest, and most Christian 
fellowship could only be maintained between those 
who were at one with those influences that were 
behind it, and its relation {to truth; on which 
relation it depended whether it should live or 
whether, like a flower cut from the stem, it should 
droop, wither, and die. On this relation of 
unity to truth Mr. Baldwin Brown again 1 
Mr. A. J. Scott, and then concluded: Here I 
pause. I have said many things about religious 
communion, and indicated some points which 
seemed to be important and bear on the subject ; 
but I have little doubt that many of you will have 
been disappointed who may have come for definite 
guidance under given circumstances, and you may 
be tempted to complain that you find no such 
formulated prescription for the mischief that has 
arisen among us in the words I have offered. I 
cannot say that that complaint would greatly dis- 
appoint me. There is much to be thought and 
much to be said about the subject by many minds 
before we can be prepared to act in the matter 
with the wisdom and charity which are’ impera- 
tively demanded, because so many are rushing at 
the question, What am I to do?“ instead of 
asking themselves, before God, How am I to 
feel? in what attitude am I to place myself!“ 
before the great issues which they themselves have 
rai-ed? If I have helped any to answer that quis- 
tion to-night]which I proposed tojmyself in these 


| discouises my purpose will have been gained. 


Correspondence. 
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THE MADAGASCAR MISSION. 
Tc the Hlitor of the Nonconſormist. 


Srn, —It was with great regret that I read two 
letters in the English Independent written by Lonis 
Street, lately my fellow missionary in Madagascar, 
As extracts of these have been published in your 
paper, I will thank you to insert what I have 
written in reply. It is very painful to write in 
opposition to one with whom I have been for many 
years a co-worker; but Mr. Street’s letters appear 
to me to convey impressions of the state of things in 
Madagascar so contrary to the truth, and so 
damaging to the character of both missionaries 
and natives, that I do not feel justified in remaining 
altogether silent. 

I shall not attempt to answer them in detail. 
Nearly every paragraph, and often almost every 
sentence, strikes me as unfair; sometimes by a 
misconstruction of facts, sometimes by the omis- 
sion of other facts that would materially 
modify, if not altogether change, the reader’s judg- 
ment ; sometimes by most unjustifiable inuendoes ; 
and sometimes by exceptional illustrations which ap- 
pear intended to give a picture of the usual order of 
things. It is therefore impossible to do more than 
try to remove a few of the false impressions these 
letters are calculated to give. But before doing 
this, it is only fair to say that I do not attribute 
any dishonesty of purpose to Mr. Street, be- 
yond that of withholding facts which would give a 
different colouring to his statements. 

Mr. Street’s first letter will convey to many minds 


the impression that the British Government have 


interfered to puta stopto slavery in Madagascar, and 
that there is some treaty to this effect between the 
Queen of England and the Queen of Madagascar. 
It should be clearly understood that, whilst the 
existing treaty binds the latter neither to import nor 
export slaves, it does not \interfere with internal 
slavery. Nearly two years Ago, during the discus- 
sion in Parliament respecting fugitive slaves, Lord 
Derby laid down in very clear language the policy 
of the Briti overnment in reference to the slave- 
trade, and explained the difference which had 
always been felt between interference with it, and 
interference with domestic slavery in independent 
countries. At that time serious fears were enter- 
tained by many in Madagascar that the English 
intended forcibly to set free all the slaves in the 
island. Lord Derby’s words were felt to be in 
season ; they were translated into Malagasy by one 
of the missionaries, and widely circulated, in the 
hope that they would show the groundleseness 
of these fears. I extremely regret that Mr. 
Street should openly suggest that the 
only practicable way of putting an end 


to slavery in this island is for Great Britain 


to occupy a strip of country, and hold it as an 
asylum for those who desire their freedom.” I am 
surprised that a suggestion so fraught with mischief 
should come from a missionary, especially from one 
of the Society of Friends. All forcible attempts 
from without to interfere with slavery in Madagas- 
car must be worse than fruitless. No attempt can 
be permanently effective, unless they arise from the 


tm 


spread of true Christian feeling and sound political 


econumy among the natives themselves. 

The Prime Minister has in reality gone far 
beyond any demand made upon him by the British 
Government. It is true that the import of slaves 
even to Hova ports has not, unless during the last 
few months, been prevented ; it is true that men of 
rank and position in the Government have 
encouraged this import. These facts have been 
before the British public for years. It is true also 
that the proclamation made in 1874, liberating those 
Africans who had been imported into the island 
since the treaty of 1865, has been completely set at 
nought ; but there is no proof that even this was 


% made for the purpose of deceiving Englishmen.” - 


We cannot, in Europe, carry out laws altogether at 
variance with public opinion; still less is it 
possible in a country like Madagascar. That 
proclamation, ineffective as it seemed to be, did real 
service; it certainly made it possible for the 
missionaries to speak more openly on the subject. 
This they did; and I do not hesitate to say that, in 
the capital at least, public opinion was influenced 
thereby. Without this proclamation, the second, 
issued on the 20th of June, only two months before 
Mr. Street wrote his letters, could not have been 
made. The Prime Minister laid great stress upon 
the utter want of attention paid to the first, in 
order to show the necessity for the second, by which 
all the African slaves in the Queen’s dominion 
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pi more likely, by-the-bye, to be thirty thou- 
sand than three hundred thousand) were to be for 
ever set free. It is manifestly unjust to charge the 
Prime Minister with having made this pruclamation 
„for the purpose of throwing dust into the eyes of 
the British Government,” because, in the opinion of 
the writer, it has not immediately taken effect. 
There are surely other ways of accounting for laws 
not being carried out besides the bad faith of. the 
law-makers. I was not in the island when the last 
proclamation was made, so I cannot speak of results, 
and indeed it is certainly too soon to do so with 
confidence ; but Ido not for one moment believe 
that it was meant to be a sham.“ 

It is fortunately no duty of missionaries to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the character of the rulers 
of the 22 in which they live; but, when speak - 
ing of them, it is their duty to bear in mind the 
influences under which their lives have been spent, 
and to extend to them the fullest Christian charity. 
I know of nothing more calculated to hinder mis 
sionary work than anything like holding up native 
governments to the scorn and derision of more 
civilised countries. Mr. Street knows very well 
that if the rule of the present Queen and Prime 
Minister be contrasted with that of Radama I., 
of Ranavalona, or even of Radama II., it is like 
the contrast between light and darkness. And 
though he says that Christian men and faithful 
preachers have come to him saying that there was 
only one step between them and death, because 
they had inadvertently incurred the frown of the 
Prime Minister, he cannot give a single instance of 
any having so suffered. Before the present Prime 
Minister came into power, however, secret and 
arbitrary executions were sadly common. 

European an erican-Ggvernments and Prime 
Ministers are not ‘so pe though our nations 
have been professedly Christian for ages, that we 
can afford recklessly to Last stones at the 
government of a nation just emerging from 
barbarism. Some of the very evils Mr. 
Street complains of in connection with the 
military changes which have just taken place 
result from attempts to imitate our governments, 
though without our resources, And, worse than 
this, the law of their Queen against the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, which has hitherto proved so 
great a blessing to the central province of the 
island, is becoming daily more difficult to carry out, 
through the cupidity of our own fellow subjects, 
whilst the rum with which they supply the natives 
on the eastern coast is gradually degrading them to 
a condition far below what it was before a European 
ever entered the island. 

The Prime Minister is a very shrewd and intelli- 
gent man, and a keen observer of the character of 
those with whom he has to do. He is naturally 
suspicious, and has a most unyielding will. He is 
also very ambitious ; but, if I am not mistaken in 
him, the chief objects of his ambition are to raise 
his country to a much higher level, and to be re- 
membered in future years as one of its greatest 
benefactors. It would be strange, indeed, if he 
made no mistakes; but, should he continue to live 

and rule, and meet with kindly aid and counsel, 
not suspicion and distrust, I believe future bistory 
will show that the objects of his ambition were in 
great measure attained. 

I greatly feel the responsibility of attempting to 
reply to Mr. Street’s letter on what he calls the 
State Establishment in Madagascar; but if I 
leave it unnoticed, it may be supposed that I hold 
his opinions, 

From 1835 to 1861, the policy of the Malagasy 
Government was, as it well known, bitterly hostile 
to Christianity. From 1861 to the summer of 1868 
the Government was still heathen, but Christianity 
was tolerated. No doubt this state of things was 
much more conducive to the healthy progress of the 
Church than the marked favour shown to it by the 
Government since the present Queen came to the 
throne. Thankful and delighted as we were to see 
the Bible lying on the table near which the Queen sat 
on the day of her coronation, there was not a mis- 
sionary present who did not remember Constantine 
the Great, and who did not fear that serious dangers 
to the infant church lay in the smile of the Sove- 
reign, The responsibilities attaching to them under 
these circumstances were still more strongly felt on 
Christmas Day that year, when many thousands of 
Christians, with their missionaries, were assembled 
in the court of the palace, and the Prime Minister, 
in the midst of his address, pointed to them, saying, 
‘* Behold your teachers. 

A year later, in September, 1869, the idols were 
burnt throughout Imerina. You have burnt our 
gods, and we know not how to worship according 
to the new religion; send us teachers ”—was the 
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appeal at once made from far and near to the Go- 
vernment and others at the capital. The Prime 
Minister called the missionaries together to consult 
with them, and after several conferences with him 
and with representatives from the town churches, 
arrangements were made by which these churches 
sent into the country upwards of 100 native evan- 
gelists, who were :a ported partly by the churches 
which sent them out, partly by the missionaries, 
and partly, though toa much less extent, by the 
Queen. They went, however, with authority from 
her, and they were exempted from all Government 
service. There was no doubt much in this trans- 
action that savoured of a union between Church and 
State, and it caused much questioning among the 
missionaries ; and if the ‘‘ sanction” given by them 
to what then transpired is what Mr. Street alludes 
to, we must plead guilty to it ; but we have always 
spoken openly about it, and I have lying before me 
now extracts from printed letters by them and by 
myself, in wkich there is no attempt to conceal the 
dangers attending this connection with the Govern- 
ment ; moreover, incidents are told very similar to 
some of those mentioned by Mr. Street. We tried 
to guard against these dangers as muchas possible, 
but we could not have stood entirely aloof from the 
Government at so critical a time. 


Our friends in England must bear in mind that 
it is almost as contrary to Nonconformist prin- 
ciples for foreign missionaries to rule large churches 
as for native governments to do so. We desire 
that the Church should govern itself in accordance 
with the word of God. We cannot congratulate 
ourselves on being always wise, but it has been 
our steady aim to secure all the independence we 
could to the native churches in matters belonging 
to the management of their own affairs. This has 
been a most difficult and delicate task and not 
always successful; but when I think of the 
extreme interference of the Government with all the 
actions of the people, however trifling, before 
Christianity was introduced, my constant wonder 
has been, not at the control exercised by the 
Government over the churches, but at the great 
amount of freedom from it which they have ob- 
tained—a freedom to be mainly attributed to the 
action of the missionaries and to the confidence 
reposed in them by the Queen and Prime Minister. 
I have no idea what Mr. Street means by saying 
that ‘‘in certain features the State Establishment in 
Madagascar is less tolerant than that of either 
Turkey, Spain, or England.” 

We should like the Prime Minister to feel that 
the business of the Church is to spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel, and with it righteousness and 
truth throughout the island, and that tbus it will 
be a most faithful ally to the Government in the 
prevention of injustice and wickedness. We want 
the native Church also to feel that, whilst giving 
‘* honour to the king, and being subject to the 
higher powers,” the choice of their pastors and the 
discipline of their churches lies with them; and 
that, however much confidence they may have in 
their present rulers, they must be very careful in 
regard to precedents, for they do not know who 
may succeed them. 

But, from what personal knowledge I possess, I 
feel sure that the charges against ‘‘the Church 
within the Palace” for interfering with the 
management of the other churches have been greatly 
exaggerated. Although for about seven years I 
had the care of one of these in the capital, and, in 


connection with my companions, of a district con- 


taining at first six congregations, but now up- 
wards of a hundred, I have never had to contend 
with unpleasant interference from the Government. 
When ] first sent out evangelists I asked the Qneen 
to free them from Government service. She did so; 
and they went with some authority from her. 
Latterly there has been no occasion to do even this. 
Some of the first used the authority they derived 
from the Government to compel the people to go 
to chapel. One of these, after he had been a few 
years at his station, regretted his former mode of 
procedure, and asked me to reason with a young 
teacher, lately come out, who had been acting the 
officer in a way he feared would prove hurtful to his 
Christian influence. At first a certain kind of compul. 

sion was almost invariably used, but in one place 
after another, loving persuasion has been found more 
permanently effective than fear, and our efforts have 
been systematically used to bring about such re- 
sults, Iam here speaking only from personal know- 
lecge of our own district, but I am persuaded there 
is not a missionary in the island who has not set 
himself against that driving of people to chapel 
which has been practised in some places. Such 
things are publicly spoken against by the native 
Christians in their half. an Church Unions, 


where generally more than a thousand are present, 

and it is not the Government that should be blamed 
for these acts. 

Mr. Street says that when he came to Mada- 
gascar more than ten years ago, we had large con- 
gregations of Christians and flourishing schools,” 
and he implies that things were far better then than 
now; but he does not say that at that time there 
were less than 100 congregations, all within a few 
miles of the capital, and not more than twenty 
schools, and that now there are at least 800 con- 
gregations and more than 500 schools. A great 
deal of this increase is, no doubt, the result of the 
political Christianity he speaks of, and it is not 
surprising that the few and hard-worked missiona- 
ries have been unable to prevent a very great many 
abuses and most strange perversions of Christianity 
from manifesting themselves. But this state of 
things has not been concealed, only having been told 
in a different spirit from that which appears in the 
letters of Mr. Street, it has not till now attracted 
much attention. 

As regards compulsory attendance at school, and 
still more the exaction of money for the support of 
teachers from those who do not want their children 
to be taught anything, I do sometimes feel very 
uneasy. I admit that this has a very bad effect on 
the progress of Christianity. The country is not 
yet ready for compulsory education, and still 
less for educational taxes, On this subject there 
has been a difference of opinion among the wis- 
sionaries. It was mainly in reference to this sub- 
ject that the native pastors of the nine town 
churches asked for that conference with the mis- 
sionaries which Mr. Street alludes to. I was pre- 
sent at the time, and felt the occasion to be a grave 
one. The pastors spoke most seriously of the bad 
effect of this forcing of the people to pay for educa- 
tion, and they entreated us to do a great deal more 
towards the support of the country teachers. The 
missionaries replied that they were without the 
means to do so; either the natives must support 
them to a large extent or many of the schools must 
be given up. Both alternatives were equally un- 
palatable to the native pastors, and so no agree- 
ment was come to. We of the Friends’ Foreign 
Missionary Association having but a small district 
to look after, as compared with that of the London 
Missionary Society, have drawn very little of the pay- 
ments of our teachers from the people, and conse- 
quently we have had much fewer difficultiesin these 
matters to contend with ; but no one has a right to 
charge those who have acted otberwise with a want 
of faithfulness to Nonconformist principles. These 
maintain that there is a great difference between 
compulsory education and compulsory religion, and 
so there is; but unfortunately, at present, you 
cannot make the Malagasy in the country see thls, 

My letter is, I fear, already too lung, though 
there sre many other points in connection with this 
important subject upon which I should have liked 
to have touched. But I do want British Christians 
to feel that in a despotic monarchy, where devotion 
to the Sovereign is almost a vatural instinct, ques - 
tions of the character of those under discussion 
cannot be solved exactly in the same way as in 
England or America. Many as have been the 
indirect evils rosulting from the encouragement 
given to Christianity by the Crown, the direct good 
has, I believe, been far greater. It is the part of 
the missionary not to quarrel with the circumstances 
in which he is placed,. but to overcome them or try 
to bend them to his purpose, and surely, never has 
there been such a glorious opportunity for doing 
this as during the past few years in Madagascar. 

JOSEPH S. SEWELL. 
THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. | 

Sir,—At the Home and School for the Sons of 
Missionaries’ at Blackheath, and at the Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Daughters of Mis- 
sionaries at Walthamstow, are about one hundred 
and twenty sons and daughters of missionaries, 
from all parts of the mission-field, and who cannot 
go home for the holidoys, 

Many a missionary’s heart is cheered from time to 
time by the information of some kind Christian 
friend having invited a son or daughter to spend a 
part or the whole of the vacation with them ; and as 
a missionary who has children in both the above 
schools, I know, by bappy experience, that the 
kindness of such persons is unbounded. 

It is a great convenience to us mis: ionaries that 
our children can remain at these schools during 
the vacations, and those in charge of these institu- 
tions do all in their power to make them happy, 
and to make it as unlike school as possible: but it 


| is the same building and grounds after all, 
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I hope this may reach you in time to add to the 
number of such friends as I have referred to, and 
that my object may be attained—viz., that all these 
dear children shall be invited out for the holidays, 
although they cannot possibly go home, as thousands 
of other children will do. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A MISSIONARY. 
November 15, 1877. 
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NOTES OF AN AUTUMN TRIP TO NAPLES. 
( By an Occasional Correspondent. ) 
II. 


It had been my intention when I first thought of 
my journey to go by water from Genoa to Naples, 
but a friend urged me to abandon my scheme, as 
he assured me the railway from Pisa to Rome passed 
through the most lovely scenery in Europe. As J 
knew I should have many opportunities of seeing 
the Mediterranean Sea, I determined to adopt his 
stiggestion ; and I am glad I did so, as language is 
almost inadequate to convey an idea of the beauty 
of the ever-varying landscape. Here let me say the 
Mediterranean is not, as one would imagine, always 
blue. When it is so there is no mistake about the 
dolour—it is true blue —but its colour is as 
variable as some people say is a woman’s temper ; 
now showing the green of jealousy. and then the 
grey sullenness of a stubborn mind, but most fre- 
quently that delightful characteristic of womanly 
nature, the blue of hope. 

From Genoa to Pisa by ‘rail is not a long dis- 
tance, and can be done between lunch and dinner. 
To anyone interested in Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome this journey is a pleasant one, as you feel you 
are passing the places he has fixed on the memory 
as famous. Pisa is a clean and pleasantly-situated 
town on the right and left bank of the Arno, and 
éontains only four places of any interest to a 
stranger, all of which being close together, can be 
geen in two or three hours. The Leaning 
Tower of Pisa is of course famous, and 
possesses, : perhaps, the most attraction to tra- 
vellers. I could not go up it, as the authorities. 
will not allow one person to do so. I was at a loss 
at the time to understand the reason for this restric- 
tion, but I have since learnt that the ascent imparts 
a peculiar sensation of giddiness, and many suicides 
have taken place from the top. The Bap- 
tistery has a most beautiful echo, and the 
man who keeps it a most beautiful voice, which 
resounds again and again. The Campo Santo 
(which is not now a burial-place) has some old and 
very interesting frescoes, one of which, representing 
the Day of Judgment, is peculiar in its treatment. 
God is represented as sitting on His Throne, with 
Christ and the Virgin on His right and left hand. 
Below Him stands the Judge, and before Him are 
trap-doors, out of which the men and women 
waiting fur judgment rise, and the Judge motions 
them to the right or left, as the case may demand. 
There appears to be on the face of our Lord 
a look of pious satisfaction as He turns to the 
left hand some monks and nuns, who are evidently 
under the impression they ought to be admitted 
amongst the saints, and not thrust down with the 


sinners to the place of torment vividly depicted 
below. 


Leaving Pisa about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in order that I might have daylight during the 
greater part of my journey, I reached Rome at ten 
p.m., but without staying there, and, only changing 
carriages, I went on to Naples, where I arrived at 
six the next morning. Soon after leaving 
Pisa a succession of tunnels commenced, but 
in the intervals most magnificent prospect 
open up before the traveller. On the left 
hand the range of the Apennines, and on the 
right, looking over the Mediterranean, Elba, 
Corsica, and Sardinia were plainly visible. Be- 
tween two places nathed Grosetto and Ortibello, 
our way was across a marshy tract of country —a 
fever- breeding district, a land of malaria. For 
about ten minutes the stench from the marshes was 
almost unendurable. But that was soon forgotten. 
Every station had some interest attaching to it. 
I was on classic ground. Old memories and names 
familiar enough in my schooldays were brought 
back to my recollection. 

After breakfast at Naples on Saturday, I spent 
some hours’ in the Museum there, and was much. 
interested in noticing that the subject of“ Atalanta’s 
Race” which attracted so much attention in our 
Royal Academy Exhibition in 1876, had been 
selected by an Italian painter some centuries ago. 
The painting is called Atalanta and Ippomeue. 
Atalanta, in the act of running, is stooping to pick 
up the golden apple her competitor has dropped. 


The subject is also treated in the same way on 
tanestry in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
The Museum at Naples is extremely rich in a 
collection of gems, and has many other attractions, 
but the chief feature wnich arrests the eye of a 
visitor the first time is the collection of curiosities 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Pompeii now is a station on the railway, and is 
about fifteen miles south of Naples. I had heard 
of it as a buried city, and ‘naturally thought of it 
as lying low, so I was hardly prepared when 
leaving the station to go up a hill in 
order to reach the excavated part of the 
town. The arrangements to see the ruins 
are admirable. At the entrance each person 
pays two francs, and whether one or more persons 
are going, each set of visitors has a separate guide. 
I was alone, and so had a guide to myself. He 
spoke French (I believe they all do),and was an 
intelligent man. I never yet read any account of 
Pompeii which conveyed any correct idea to my 
mind of what the place was really like, and as I do 
not expect to succeed where others have failed, 
I shall not try to describe it, but only say 
I was amply repaid for all the fatigue I upder- 
went if I had seen nothing else. The People 
in Pompeii evidently spent the greater part 
of their time out of doors; the sitting and bed- 
rooms in the houses which were occupied by the 
nobility are very small. Every house had an open 
courtyard where the day was spent. The Neapoli- 
tans do pretty much the same now. ‘Their houses 
are evidently not built for comfort, and in all the 
streets where the poorer people live, eating and 
drinking, sewing and mending, and hair-cleaning 
are performed out of doors. 

Naples is a large and noisy city, not over clean, 
with a population as large as Liverpool. I spent 
Sunday there, and bad an opportunity of seeing 
the Via Toledo,” which is the principal street in 
Naples, on Sunday evening. It was a curious sight 
—all sorts of dresses, from the last Paris fashion to 
the old costumes of Italian women. . The street, 
crowded with foot passengers and vehicles of every 
description, presented an animated scene, the 
pleasure of which was heightened by the fact that 
there was no drunkenness. I wandered about 
Naples, from north to south. The people are active, 
seemingly industrious ; I did not see many beggars ; 
and on the whole there appeared a look of prosperity 
about the place which I certainly did not expect to 


see. 

On Monday I went to Capri by steamer from 
Naples, and was offered by a news-boy the Daily 
News of the previous Thursday for sixpence. I after- 
wards bought one in Rome for fourpence. The steamer 
called at Sorrento, and then stopped at the cele- 
brated Blue Grotto. Fortunately the wind and tide 
were in our favour, and we were able to enter, 
which it is frequently not possible to do. The 
only entrance is a small cave at the base of a high 
rock, and the entrance is so small that only four 
persons, including the boatman, can go in at once, 
as all have to put their heads below the gunwale 
of the boat. Once inside, the cavern is quite lofty, 
whilst the colour of the water indicates without 
doubt the correctness of the name of the blue 
grotto,” as the visitor cannot fail to be struck with 
the marvellous blueness of the waters. The island 
of Capri is of volcanic origin, and possesses only 
two landing places, one at the town of Capri, and 
the other at Ana Capri. The principal at- 
tractions are the Blue Grotto and, on the other 
side of the island, another called the Green 
Grotto, together with the Villa Tiberio, where it 
is said Tiberius Caesar lived, and where he amused 
himself by causing criminals or prisoners to be cast 
down from the top of the precipice. The house still 
stands, and it is quite evident that the Emperor 
could not amuse himself twice at the expense of the 
same individual. 

The trip from Naples to Capri and back gives a 
very fair opportunity for seeing the grandeur of the 
Bay of Naples; and whilst everyone must admit it 
is very beautiful, nevertheless it must be confessed 
that the Neapolitans are a little too exacting if they 
expect that every one should agree with the expres- 
sion, See Naples and die. I have seen Naples, but 
I do not think I have by any means exhausted the 
beauty of Italy, and it has certainly not given me 
a desire to hasten my dissolution. 


— — - — — — 


In addition to their Christmas cards and illu- 
minated scrolls, Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 
have issued their ‘‘Shakespearian Calendar” for 
| 1878, which is adapted as an ornament to the 
| office or parlour, and contains a daily date card, 
with an approprist» quotation from the great dra- 
matist, in addition to the ordinary information. A 
series of monthly illuminated cards for the same 
purpose are also published by the same-tirm. 


— 


THE END OF THE FRENCH CRISIS, 


— —— — 


The protracted anxieties of the French people, 
which have lasted since the 16ch of May, termi- 
nated suddenly and completely on Thursday last. A 
very dramatic account of the conversion of Marshal 
MacMahon is given by the Paris correspondent of 
the Times. The Batbie Cabinet was said to have 
been completed on Wednesday, M. Jahan having 
accepted the post of Finance Minister. At the 
moment when this announcement was made M. 
Pouyer-Quertier appeared at the Elysée, and found 
the Marshal conversing with MM. Batbie and 
Jahan and General De Rochebouet. The pro- 
gramme of the new Cabinet was disclosed :—‘‘ It 
was proposed to draw up the programme designed 
to temporise, to pin the Chamber in till the end of 
the year, to prorogue it, and then to proceed either 
to a plebiscite or a dissolution.“ At these words 
M. Pouyer-Quertier, seeing an opportunity for im- 
pressing upon the Marshal some wholesome truths, 
delivered an impromptu, but very effective and 
outspoken address. He showed France in 
ruins,” and declared his inability to understand 
how men could lead the Marshal into so fatal 
a path or could enter it themselves. For 
some time is has been said that the De 
Broglie faction had built a wall of 
China” around the Elysée, through which 
the voice of moderation and truth could not 
be heard, and from the account of the Marshal’s 
reception of M. Pouyer-Quertier’s remonstrance 
this seems to have been true. His explanation saves 
his heart at the expense of his head. He pleaded 
that he had bean guided in all things by M. de 
Broglie, that he understood nothing of these ques- 
tions of Rights and Lefts, Right Centres and Left 
Centres.” His adviser, M. de Broglie, had made 
him sign nuraberless papers and had made him enter 
into engagements ‘‘ which would sully his name if 
this went on.” Finally, the Marshal burst out with, 
„J have had enough of it. I will have no more of 
these schemes, which are too subtle forme. Iam 
not a schemer; I am a soldier.“ Being assured, in 
reply to a very innocent question, that legality 
was on the side of the Left, he said, In that case, 
as I mean to save my honour, and as I am quits 
with the Conservatives, I go off” ; and he wrote 
out his resignation, which he was induced to recall. 
Then he threw himself—metaphorically, of course 
—into the arms of the Moderate Republicans, as 
represented by M. Dufaure, and that statesman 
succeeded in forming a thoroughly satisfactory 
Cabinet. The new Ministry is composed as 
follows :— 


Minister of Justice and 


President of the Council M. Dufaure. 


Interior 8 ... M. de Marcere. 
Foreign Affairs M. Waddington. 
Finance ies M. Léon Say. 

Public Educatiou ... M. Bardoux. 

War a General Borel. 
Marine ae: Admiral Pothuau. 
Public Works M. de Freycinet. __ 
Commerce ... M. Teisserenc de Bort. 


It will be observed that even on the last 
divergence — that of giving the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs to M. de Banneville—the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has had the good sense to 
give way to wiser counsels, The presence in the 
Cabinet of M.Waddington, a Protestant, is the most 
effectual possible reply to any charge of clericalism 
It is remarkable, indeed, that the new Adminis- 
tration contains no less.than three Protestants— 
M. Léon Say and General Borel being professors 
of the Reformed Faith. The new Ministry is not 
only efficient by reason of the tried talent it com- 
mands, but on the account of its generally homo- 
geneous nature. Several of its members have 
already sat at the council board together, and have 
been engaged on the same labours. Inside and 
outside the Chamber MM. Léon Say and De 
Marcére have proved their ability in the positions 
which they now again occupy. 

On Friday the following remarkable message 
was read in both Chambers of the Legislature :-— 


The elections of October 14 have affirmed afresh the 
confidenee of the country in Republican institutions, 

In order to obey Parliamentary rules, I have formed 
a Cabinet selected from the two Chambers, and com- 
posed of men resolved to defend and maintain these 
institutions by the sincere exercise of the Constitutional 
laws. The interest of the country imperatively de- 
mands that the crisis through which we are passing 
spall be set at rest, and it demands with no less force 
that it shall not be renewed. The exercise of the right 
of dissolution is in effect nothing but a method cf 
supreme consultation before a judge from whom there 
is no appeal, and could not be established as a system 
of Government. I believed 1t to be my duty to exer- 
cise this right, aud I conform myself to the reply of 
the country. ' 

By the Constitution of 1875 à Parliamentary Republic 
was formed. While establishing my irresponsibility, it 
yet instituted the joint and individual responsibility of 
the Ministers ; our respective rights and duties are thus 
determined. The independence of the Ministers is the 
condition of their responsibility. The principles drawn 
from the Constitution are those of my Government. 
The end of the crisis will be the starting point of a 
new era of prosperity in promotirg the development 
of which all the public powers will coneur. Harmovy 
having been established between the Senate and the 
Chamber, and the latter being henceforth assured cf 
| regularly reaching the term of its mandate, they will 
be enabled te achieve great legislative labours, which 
the public interest demands. The International Exbi- 
bition is about to open, and commerce and industry will 
assume new life. e offer to the world a fresh testi- 
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mony of the vitality of our country, which has ver 
raised itself by its labour and econ- my, and by its pro- 
found attachment to the ideas of the preservation of 
order and liberty. 


(Signed) 


MacManon, 
(Countersigned) 


DE MARCERE, DUFAURE. 


Every sentence of this Message was received 
with warm cheers by the Republican senators, 
Victor Hugo being one of the loudest in applause. 
M. Dufaure was warmly congratulated both on 
entering the Senate and after reading the Message. 
The Right made no attempt to conceal their ill- 
humour, and expressed doubts about a new era of 
prosperity opening. The Message was read in the 
Chamber of Deputies without any incident of note. 
M. Gambetta and the majority of the Republicans 
applauded it frequently, but the Radicals 


received it coldly, for M. Dufaure is their bete 
noir. 


The completeness of the Marshal's submission |. 


has amazed the Liberals and prostrated the Con- 
ser vatives. 
to resign rather than sign such a Message. The 
Bonapartist papers either insult or speak slightingly 
of the Marshal. The clerical organs are most 
affiicted by the appointment of a Protestant to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. All call attention to 
the fact that in M. de Freycinet, Minister of Public 
Works, M. Gambetta has an agent in the Cabinet. 
The general public, judging with true common 
sense, was intensely satisfied and visibly overjoyed. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on Saturday M. Léon 
Say, the Minister of Finance, stated that as it was 
impossible now to vote the Budget in its entirety, 
the Government thought that the clauses relative 
to the direct taxes should bedetached. He hoped 
the House would authorise the collection of the 
other items of revenue in accordance with the 
existing law. A credit sufficient to last for two 
months would be asked for. Two bills were then 
presented by the Minister in accordance with the 
statement he had made, and these were at once 
adopted, after protests had been made in the name 
of the Legitimists and Bonapartists declaring that 
their votes were not to be regarded as expressing 
confidence in the Ministry. | 

In the Chamber on Friday M. de Marcére, 
Minister of the Interior, submitted a bill proroguing 
the powers of the Council-General of the Seine. 
Urgency was voted for the bill. M. Bardoux, 
Minister of Public Instruction, introduced two 
bills, one providiug for gratuitous education in ele- 
mentary schools, and another for the building of 
school-houses. The Chamber subsequently had a 
long discussion upon the election of M. Bontoux, a 
Bonapartist, which was eventually declared to be 
invalid. Urgency was veted for the bills authoris- 
ing the collection of the four direct taxes, and 
granting the two-twelfths of the budget of ex- 
penditure. 

The parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into 
the proceedings at the recent elections met on Mon- 
day, and entrusted the sub-committee with the 
task of collecting official deeds and documents put 
forth by the Ministers and political agents since 
May 16. It was resolved that the committee 
should write to the several Ministers requesting 
them to invite the Government agents and officials 
to place themselves at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, ä 

The Moniteur states that the Constitutionalist 
senators, having been sounded as to their future 
attitude towards the Ministry, replied that they 
were resolved to allow a trial to be made of a truly 
Republican Government with full liberty and in 
complete sincerity. They declared, however, that 
they did not mean to withdraw from the Con- 
servative Union, and that they would keep their 
engagements with all groups of the senatorial Right 
regarding the election of life senators, and would 
consequently give M. Falloux the first vacant seat. 


has decided to print them. The volume, under the 
title of Eternal Hope,” will be published imme- 
diately after Christmas by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS, 
—A meeting of the committee of the National 
Federation of Liberal Associations was held in Bir- 
mingham on Tuesday, and the following resolutions 
were passed: — That the various devices proposed 
to ensure what is called proportional representation, 
including the cumulative vote and the three-cor- 
nered coustituencies, are wholly opposed to the true 
principles of representative government, and are 
calculated to effect a misrepresentation of majorities, 
and to give undue power to the party of obstruc- 
tion by dividing the party of progress ; that altera- 
tions should be made in the laws relating to the 
registration of voters which shall facilitate the 
enrolment uf all who are entitled to be upon the 
registers, and shall check all improper objections ; 
and that a sub-committee be appointed to consult 
with Sir Charles Dilke, and others, to obtain the 
introduction into Parliament of such a bill.“ The 
meeting was numerously attended by representatives 
from all parts of the kingdom. The annual meeting 


of the federation was fixed to be held at Easter, in | 


Both sides would have expected him 


Epitome of Fetus, 


Friday being the sixteenth anniversary of the 
death of the Prince Consort, the Queen, attended 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales and other 
members of the royal family, were present at the 
performance of a solemn religious service in the 
Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore. 

Her Majesty, on Saturday, paid a visit to Hugh- 
enden Manor, the residence of the Earl of Beacons- 
field. The Queen was received at the station by 
the earl and a distinguished company, and an 
address of welcome was presented. The town of 
Wycombe was gaily decorated. Her Majesty re- 
mained at Hughenden Manor about a couple of 
hours, and partook of luncheon, and subsequently 
planted a tree on the lawn in front of the house. 

The royal baron of beef this year will be cut from 
a very fine shorthorn, bred and fed by Her Majesty 
at Shaw Farm, Windsor. The joint will weigh 
about 300]b. It will be placed upon Her Majesty's 
sideboard on Christmas Day. 

The Prince of Wales presided on Saturday at a 
mesting of the Finance Committee of the Royal 
Commission of the Erglish section of the Paris 
Exhibition, when important and reassuring letters 
on the sobject of the Exhibition were read. 

Parliament has been prorogued to January 17 
next. . 

The Hon. Jobn Welch, the newly-appointed 
American Minister, arrived in England last week. 

Mr. Justice Lush has been severely indisposed, 
but is now better. 

It is intended to-morrow to present the freedom 
of the Turners’ Company to the Rev. Robert 
Moffat, D.D., the African missionary, and father- 
in-law of Livingstone. The ceremony will take 
place at the Mansion House. 

The Court of Common Council have adopted a 
scheme for placing hydrants in the streets of 
the City of London, with a view of throwing jets 
of water upon fires without the intervention of fire- 
engines. 

The Irish Sunday Closing Association have met, 
and declared their utter dissatisfaction with the 
reply given by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to the 
deputation that waited on him the other day, An 
energetic prosecution of the agitation in favour of 
the Sunday Closing Bill was decided upon. 

Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Women’s Suffrage Societies to take 
charge of the Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill 
next session, in consequence of Mr. Jacob Bright 


having been obliged by ill-health to resign the con - 


duct of the measure. 

The public are informed that they would render 
great assistance to the Post Office by posting letters, 
Christmas cards, &c., on the 24th and 3lst inst., 
early in the day? 

Mr. Whalley, M. P., has left England for Egypt 
to recruit his health. 

Mr. Gladstone has been challenged by a man 
named Hopkinson, living in Derbyshire, to a timber 
felling match. Hopkinson would stake a sovereign 
that his tree would be down before Mr. Gladstone’s. 
While regarding the challenge as a great compli- 


ment, Mr. Gladstone says he at once givesin. ‘The 
hon. gentleman adds that he never had preten- 
sions to excellence, and if he had them, by this 


time, from age and other causes, they would have 
been lost. : 

A deputation, representing the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, and 
the Farmers’ Club, on Friday waited upon the Lord 
President of the Council, and presented a memorial 
urging the Government to give legislative effect to 
the recommendations of the Select Committee on 
Cattle Diseases. The Duke of Richmond, in reply, 
stated that it was the intention of the Government 
to bring in a bill upon the subject early in the 
session. 


The Smithfield Club Cattle Show closed on Fri- 


day night, having been visited during the week by 
over 121,000 persons. 

While stepping from the steamer City of Chester 
to a tug on Thursday night, a son of the Rev. D. 
Anderson, of Liverpool, fell in the Mersey and was 
drowned. The deceased had been visiting his 
brother on board the steamer. 

Chief Inspector Clarke, of the Detective Depart- 
ment, has been reinstated on full pay. This will 
entitle Mr, Clarke to the arrears of his pay since 
the date of his arrest, and to his full pension, on 
which it is believed that he will immediately 
retire. : 

The Leicester Town Council last week, after four 
hours’ debate, rejected a motion to open the town 
museum and libraryyen Sundays by twenty-eight 
votes against fifteen. 

The Weekly Register states that the Pope has sent 
to the Duke of Norfolk, through Cardinal Howard, 
his special blessing, accompanied with His 
Holiness’s most affectionate congratulations on his 
marriage, transmitting at the same time to his 
grace, through the hands of His Eminence, a 
beautiful and costly mosaic of the Brilge of Tivoli. 

Mr. Foljambe, M.P., has set a worthy example 
to landlords by authorising his agent, at the forth- 
coming rent audit, to return thirty per cent. on the 
balf-year’s rental of arable land; in consideration 
of the losses the farmer has had to encounter, first 
by floods and now by bad seasons. 

The diamonds shipped by the European have 
been recovered. They were contained in registered 
letters, which have been received at the Post Office. 
Ninety-seven of these letters have been despatched 
to the provinces. There are 104 letters in a bag 


—— 


for London; sixty have been identified and for- 
warded to their destinations, and fourteen have 
been beaten into a pulp, while the diamonds from 
them were loose in the bag. | 
Coffee carts seem to answer where coffee palaces 
fail. At York, some friends of temperance lately 
subscribed £45, bought a cart, handed it over to 
an active, sober man, and he is now selling 60.000 
gallons a year at a halfpeuny a cup, and is making 
a good profit out of it. A similar cart is to be 
established at Oxford, out of the funds provided 
by Messrs. Gilbert, the Banbury bankers. 

Mr. John De Morgan, after addressing a large 
meeting of the commoners of Hunslet on Saturday 
evening, on the subject of the acts of the lords of 
the manor in regard to Hunslet Moor, was arrested 
under a warrant of the Master of the Rolls, and 


| copveyed to Nottingham. 


Three children were recently vaccinatel at the 
Attercliffe Provident Dispensary, at Sheffield, by 
an unqualified person named William Turner, In 
each case the child was attacked -by erysipelas and 
died. At the adjourned inquests on their bodies, 
on the jury being informed by the coroner that if 
death resulted from an operation by a non-qualified 
surgeon, whether the operation was properly per- 
formed or not, he would be responsible, the jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against Turner, 
who was committed for trial. 

Mr. Harry Rowles, a farmer, of Kidlington, in 
Oxfordshire, on Saturday shot with a revolver Miss 
Mary Allen, a young lady to whom he was engaged. 
Three shots struck her, two breaking her arm, and 
one lodging in her back, which has not been 
extracted. She is in a very dangerous state. 
Jealousy was the motive. Rowles is in custody. 

A subscription has been started for the purpose 
of defraying part of Sir John Bennett’s expenses in 
the recent contests in the Ward of Cheap. A first 
instalment of 6001 has been handed to Sir John, 
who states that he shull apply it to the founding of 
a scholarship in the City of London School, to be 
competed for by the children in the board schools of 
the City of London. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce decided on 
Friday to petition the Government to ratify the 
agreement entered into between England and Uhina 
on the 13th September, 1876, and known as the 
Chefoo Convention. 

The depression of trade in Merthyr Tydvil is so 
great that, according to the rector of the parish, 
there are literally thousands of poor little children 
in want both of food and clothing ; and if the winter 
should be a severe one, many of them muat die in 
consequence, 

About midnight on Saturday a labourer named 
Hugh Lennon, living in Barmouth-street, Liverpool, 
was quarrelling with his wife, when his son Thomas, 
eighteen years of age, interfered, stabbing his father 
in the left side. The father fell dead instantly, and 
the son is in custody. 

Provost Lyle, one of the Liberal candidates for 
the representation of Greenock, has retired from 
the contest, thus leaving Mr. Donald Currie and 
Mr. Stewart, of Garvock, now before the consti- 
tuency in the Liberal interest. No Conservative 
has yet come forward. 

It is stated that Mr. Thomas Burt is about to 
resign his seat for Morpeth. At the last general 
election Sir George Grey retired from the represen- 
tation of Morpeth, which borough includes several 
mining villages, and Mr. Burt was returned by an 
overwhelming majority; the Miners’ Association, 
of which he was secretary, not only agreeing to 
release him from his duties for a portion of the 
year, but also making him an allowance of five 
hundred pounds a year to defray his expenses. 
The association has fallen on evil times, and Mr. 
Burt feels that it would no 4 be right to sub- 
ject it to a continuance of this burden. 

Bad reports are published as to the state of trade 
in the coal and iron districts, and the distress 
among the operatives. In most of the Northum- 
berland collieries the men ceased work on Monday, 
rather than submit to the proposed 124 per cent. 
reduction. From South Wales it is stated that a 
large proportion of the mining population is on the 
verge of starvation, At a meeting of iron-workers’ 
deleyates of South Staffordshire on Monday, it was 
stated that for the past forty years the men had 
never been reduced to such a state of destitution. 
Great distress also prevails among the a 
shire ribbon weavers. oe 

The London Christmas Cattle Market was held 
on Monday. The number of beasts exhibited was 
7,510, as compared with 7,020 last year, and the 
prices realised were 4s. 6d. to 6s. 2d., against 
43, 6d. to Gs. 4d. last year. Only 210 of the 
beasts came from foreign countries, The general 
tone of the market, the report says, notwith- 
standing the superior quality of the supply, which 
was above the average, was dull and drooping. 
Sales closed without life, and a large number of 
animals were unsold. 

The Colchester Chronicle states that some interest- 
ing experiments have been made with the telephone 
at Colchester, Ipswich, and Lowestoft. The clerks 
in charge at Colchester distinctly heard a violin 
playing at Lowestoft, and bugle calls were freely 
exchanged between Ipswich and Lowestoft, and 
heard at Colchester. Mr. Aldous, manager at Col- 
chester, kept up a conversation with the clerk in 
charge at Lowestoft with case, 


Here is the title of a book taken from the cata 
logue of the fair at Leipsic :—‘‘ Goring, über di 
Porabrommetasulphenylpropronsaure und die Meta 
sulphenylpropionsaiire,” 
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LIFE and WORKS of JANE AUSTEN. 
Bentley’s Complete Edition. In 6 vols; crown 8vo, and 
large, clear tyne, on good paper, and printed by Spottis- 
woode, 36s. With Portrait of Miss Aus ten, aud other 
Illustrations. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 4 vols, fsep. 8vo, neatly 
bound, 14s, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Tirth and 


Marvels. With 60 beautiful Illustrations be Cruickshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel, Crown 4to, cloth, beveled boards, 
gilt edges, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—CARMINE 
EDITION. With 17 originsl Steel } ngravings by 
Cruikshank and leech. Large 8vo, f lt edges and 
bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

„, Other Editions of these famous Legends a e kept in stock 

by all Booksellers, varying iu price from 24s. to 2s. 6d. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 
Customs of the Dntch. By CHARLES WOOD. With 
56 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 
Through Holland’ is one of the very bes‘ descriptions we 
have seen—so distinctly marked that the reader can almost see 
the very places and people described.”—News of the World. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.8. An 
entirely New and Revised Edition, eu.vodying all the 
latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, 
with nearly 200 Illustrations, 12s, 


MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 
French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. LOCKYER, 
Translator of “The Heavens.” Cro:n 8vo, with 48 
Illustrations, 5s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 


CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 27th Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 
OTTOMAN TURKS, from the B. ginning of their 
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formist will be published on 
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Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 

FOLLOWING close upon the very unusual, if 
not ostentatious, visit of Her Majesty to the 
Prime Minister at Hughenden, and upon a suc- 
cession of Cabinet Councils, it is semi-officially 
announced that Parliament is to meet on the 
17th of January, to which day it was formally 
prorogued, ‘‘ for the despatch of business.” This 
is three weeks before the customary opening of 


the Session, and the natural interpretation of | 


State has, on merely colourable pretexts, de: 
this decision is that the Legislature is sum . y P . 


moned in connection with the crisis that has 


arisen inthe Russo-Turkish war. At this point 
we are in utter bewilderment. 


— 


come to the conclusion that the time for decisive 

action has arrived. This view is supported by 

the fact that immediately on the Queen’s return 

from Hughenden, the usual visit of the Court 

to Osborne was abandoned. Warlike prepara: 
tions have been commenced} and we ate told by 

one Ministerial paper that the fall of Plevru 
was the natural and proper termination of 
the war,” and that the continuatice of hostilities 

that is, in fact, by the reſusal of Turkey to 

accept reasonable conditions of peace—faises 

an issue between us and Russia that will 

demand our gravest consideration.” In another 
Ministerial paper, Which may almost be re- 

garded as the mouthpiete of Lord Beaconsfield, 

the Government are cynically advised firmly to 
ignore popular commotion in Priuting House- 
j uare, popular commotion at Hawarden, popular 
commotion at Somerleaze ”’; and under shelter of 
the Queen’s name, go in for British interests. 
We cannot telieve that the advisers of Her 
Majesty are prepared to accopt this Fate of thw 
Turcophile fanatics, for they cannot fail to récog+ 
nise the fact that, as the atly News says, the 
country is not in favour of war, and that any 
open attempt to force a war policy on it would 
lead to such division and distraction as England 
has not eeen in our generation.” It is impos- 
sible to suppose that, on the responsibility of a 
united Cabinet, England will, during the text 
month, be committed (to some fatal and irre- 
trievable course which Parliament will be asked 
to endorse. Another, and we hope a more 
reasonable, interpretation of the decision of the 
Cabinet is, that the colleagues of the Prime 
Minister cannot be induced to accept his reck- 
less schemes, and that they prefer that the re- 
sponsibility of deciding upon the future polic? 
of England on the Kastern Question shall be 
left to Parliament. In either case the time has 
come for the nation to declare its will. Fora 
month Parliament will be unable to speak. 
Public opinion, which makes Parliaments, is 
under no such disadvantage. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the country will forthwith 
reguire to be informed whether there is to be a 
sudden change in British policy in the East, 
and whether there is any danger of our being 


committed to a criminal enterprise against our 
will. 


As we have already said, the Porte has for- 
mally appealed to the Powers. Its vaguely- 
worded Circular—subsequently interpreted as 
meaning a readiness to consider the proposals 
of last winter’s Oonference—has met with no 
response. Austria, which has far more vital 
interest in the questions at issue than ourselves, 
is not disposed to interfere; Germany will not 
stir a foot to eave Turkey from her impending 
doom ; the other Powers, unless England be an 
exception, remain passive. Russia, hopeless of 


the immediate submission of the Porte, con- 


tinues to press forward. A great portion of 
the army which recently invested Plevna 
is on the march. Part of it will reinforoe 
General Gourko, who thus strengthened will 
2 turn the strong Turkish position at 

amarli in the gorges of Orchanie, aud march 
upon Sofia, or towards the southern entrauce of 
the Shipka Pass. It is thought that another 
section of the Pleyna army will swell the force 
gathered at Tirnova with a view to an early 
crossing of the Balkans. In expectation of 
this movement, it is rumoured that Suleiman 
Pasha will also retire into Roumelia, and 
gather all available troops for the defence of 
Adrianople, leaving Shumla, Rustchuck, Silis- 
tria, and Varna, to be defended by their respective 
garrisons. But severe weather may arrest the 
advance of the Russians into Roumelia, and 
oblige them to be content with besieging the 
fortresses of the Turkish Quadrilateral, till the 
Porta comes to terms, or the return of spring 
allows of more active hostilities in the field. A 


somewhat new aspect is given to the war by the 
decision of Servia. That small but ambitious 


clared war against Turkey, and has already 
begun operations across the frontier. The 
Servians would not be of much service to General 


Pleyna has | Gourko, but they may give much assistance 


fallen; the fortunes of the Turk have become to the Montenegrins in their (thus far) success- 
overclouded ; and the Porte has senta Circular ful operations in Albania, and will probably 
to the Powers inviting mediation, evidently in | co-operate with the Roumanians in the invest- 


dire apprehension of the early crossing 
Balkaus by a powerful Russian army, 


advance upon Adrianople. A year ogo Turkey 


of the | ment of Widdin, which fortress, though strong, 


and its | is entirely isolated and feebly garrisoned. With 


a continuance of open weather, we may before 


was informed that she must expect no aid from | long have further stirring news from Bulgaria. 


England in the war upon which she entered in | 


defiance of the advice of all Europe. Why is 
she to be saved from that fate which she bas 
brought upon herself’ What British in- 


terests sre imperilled by the surrender of 


Plevna’ What is the policy of Her Majesty’s | auspices of M. Dufaure. 
Ministers that requires an carly ussembling of more complete 
— Parliament? 5 
This mornings serious announcement is | 


susceptible of two interpretations. One of 


that Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet has 


to both C 


We have elsewhere commented on the series 


of dramatic incidents which brought about the 


entire aud unconditional ‘ submission“ of 
Marshal MacMahon, and led to the forma- 
tion of a pwe Left Centre Cabiuet, under the 
Nothing could be 
in its indirect acknowledgment 
of past errors, and in recognition of the prin- 
ciples of coustitutioual government, than the 
Message signed by the President, and presented 

— bers on Friday last. Amid the 
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murmurs of the Legitimists, the angry scowls of 
the Bonapartists, and the gnashing of teeth of the 
Clericale,the French crieiscameto an end. Since 


then, the pacific march of events has been rapid. 


As the Budget could not at present be examined, 
two monthy’ supplies have, without demur, been 
voted by the Chambers. Useful bills, such as 
those relating to public education, have been 
reintroduced, and the Government have stopped 
all restrictive action upon the circulation of 
newspapers. M. Dufaure has proved the reality 
of his Liberalism by introducinz a bill for 
the repeal of the law upon Press offences, 
and for granting an amnesty to persons so con- 
victed since the 16th of May, which frees M. 
Gambetta from all penalties. M. Marcére has 
also begun to sweep away the creatures installed 
in office by M. de Fourtou to do his dirty work. 
Many prefects have already resigned, and some 


eighty more are to be forthwith removed or we have nothing on earth to do with the quarrel, 
transferred. For two months, at least, there is | except to express our horror of the whole busi- 
to be a political truce, which may indeed last , ness from beginning toend. That Constanti- 
over the summer, for the French people— | nople must change hands sooner or later is 
amongst whom trade and commerce are already inevitable; but whatever opinion we may have as 
ee the blow struck at them by the! to its best owners, it is not our property 


unpopular Duc de Broglie—are resolved that 
the International Exhibition of next year shall 
be a success, and shall not be spoilt by political 
intriguers. 

We have no space to refer to the other pro- 
minent events of the week. Such domestic 
incidents as the speeches of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy at Edinburgh lose all significance by 
the rapid change in the political situation. 
The improved health of the Pope is a remarkable 
indication of the strength of a constitution 
which may = defer the hopes or fears of 
aspiring Cardinals for a few weeks to come. 


WAR, DIPLOMACY, AND FACTION. 


So far the prospect in the East has not been 
visibly improved by the fall of Plevna. . The 
Circular of the Porte to its representatives seems 
indicative rather of a desire to set Europe by 
the ears than of philosophic reconciliation to 
accomplished facts. It is not usual indeed to 
expect sincerity in diplomatic documents. But 
the hypocrisy, which has been described as the 
homage paid by vice to virtue, rarely so exhibits 
itself as in the repulsive nakedness of this appeal 
When we recall the crimes of last year, which 
shot euch a keen pang of horror through this 
country, it is intolerable to find Turkey now 

sing as an innocent martyr who has 
threatened and threatens no one.” It is useless 
to criticise professions thus convicted at the 
outset of shameless falsehood. Otherwise the 
solemn twaddle about the glorious Constitution 
recently vouchsafed by the Sultan might be 
compared with the promises made and broken 
at similar emergencies during the present cen- 
tury. But the only real interest of this effu- 


— gion lies in the indications it affords of the 


temper in which the dafeated Power regards ita 
present situation. Unfortunately there is no 
appearance of yielding. ‘‘The independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman slave-drivers and 
their estate is flourished in the face of Europe 
as though the Danube were still interposed 
between them and their conquerors. But 
where the falsehood of every utterance is just 
in proportion to the solemnity with which it is 
made, it is quite conceivable that this hardy 
language is only a veil for a desire to accept 
any terms that the Great Powers may recom- 
mend. 

The Powers, however, do not seem disposed 
to interfere. With two exceptions they are 
understood to refer the Porte to Russia for the 
essential prelimicaries of peace. One of these 
exceptions is Italy, anxious to magnify her 
newly-found position in the world, and there- 
fore ready—nay, almost officious—with her 
offers of mediation. The other exception 
more immediately concerns ourselves. If 
the rumours of the last few days are to be 
trusted, our own Government is not contented 
with the sort of neutrality that satisfies 
Germany and Austria. It is believed that some 
important members of the ministry are seized 
with a perilous conviction that something must 
be done. And though we have considerable 
confidence in Lord Salisbury’s recognition of 
facts, and Lord Derby's wise inertia, it is clear 
there are elements of danger in the present 
crisis, which demand keen watcbfulness from 
true lovers of their country and their kind. 
For there is a violent and numerous faction 
which loses no opportunity of urging on the 
Government counsels of maduess and destruc- 
tion; and such counsels may be all the more 
perilous when they insidiously simulate mode- 
ration and prudence. The Pall Mali Guzette, 


be occasioned by any departure from neutrality, 


‘Ministry had been already completed by XI. 


| though he were speaking to the deaf, which, 


bis voice in a loud key, and described in very 
| uncourtly language the risks which the conspi- 
while sneering at the solemn warning, given by | rators against the supremacy of the people were 
the Times, of the national convulsion that would | about to run. 
arguments was his appeal to the perl of the 
is yet careful to say that wise statecraft ex- pocket. For with all their affectation of fine 
hausts every possible means of achieving | eentiment there are no people in the world who 


given results without resort to var, —at 
the tame time so ordering affairs that 
should war be compulsory it shall not 
be commenced from a position of isolation.” 
The apparent prudence of this language is a 
tribute to the force of that national opinion 
in favour of neutrality which the Pall Mall 
Gazette denies. But this kind of talk is much 
more to be dreaded than blatant rhodomontade 
like that of the Telegraph. It is necessary for all 
who believe that righteousness and true policy 
are one to reiterate that, whatever may be said 
about conditional neutrality,” the conditions 
on which that neutrality rests have not been, 
and are not in the least degree likely to be, 
affected. 

For ourselves we are not prepared to endorse 
even Mr. Cross’s enumeration of the conditions 
of English neutrality. We are neutral because 


and it is no interest of ours that its present pos- 
sessors should continue to maintain it as a den 
of thieves. The passage through the Suez 
Canal must indeed be maintained. But its 
security is so obviously to the interest of the 
whole world as well as ourselves, that we may 
well afford to disregard remote and constructive 
perils. Even, however, assuming the sound- 
ness of Mr. Cross’s definition of the conditions 
of neutrality, what has occurred to affect them ? 
The nearer the Rüssians come to Oonstan- 
tinople, the nearer they are, not to its posses- 
sion—which for the present is outside practical 
1 to a sound and hopeful peace. 

gypt is not threatened, except by filibusters 
among ourselves. The Suez Canal is not block- 
aded, nor in the least degree likely to be so. 
Nevertheless, an uneasy feeling prevails. Our 
dramatic Premier is suspected of preparing some 
new sensation scene. Ominous stories are 
abroad of dissensions in the Cabinet. An early 
meeting of Parliament has been talked of, 
and is now, it sppears, actually decided on; 
and there is some ground for the fear 
that the present House of Commons would vote 
that black was white ifthe Ministry maintained 
it. Under these circumstances, it behoves us 
to be on the alert. The new Liberal organi- 
sations could not havea better object on which 
to try their powers than the prevention of a 
national crime; and though the junker 
faction amongst us is noisy, we are persuaded 
that it is in every real sense of the word a mere 
faction after all. It may be numerous, but it 
is at variance with the better feelings of the 
nation; at discord with the lessons of dear- 
bought experience; inconsistent with the deepest 
and most permanent tendencies of our na- 
tional development. We went astray in 1854. 
We spent a hundred thousand lives, to say 
nothing of the millions of money squandered, 
on an infatuated and impossible effurt to per- 
petuate a Power branded with the condemna- 
tion of heaven. Even then Mr. Bright was 
more genuiuely English than his detractors ; 
and that English senee, which he then vainly 
expressed, will we trust be armed by a bitter 
experience now. 


— re ee 


THE FRENCH TRANSFORMATION 
SCENE. 


Tuz sudden and happy termination of the 
French crisis has excited amongst politicians the 
same kind of pleasurable surprise that is given 
to children; by the transformation scene of a 
pantomime. The extraordinary change effected 
surpasses the wildest conjecture, and the 
machinery by which it has been managed is 
matter for curious speculation, On the latter 
subject the Times correspondent gives some 
staitling information, describing a highly 
dramatic scene, in the course of which the real 
meaning of the situation suddenly flashed upon 
the dazed senses of the Marshal President. 
According to this information, the Batbie 


Jahan’s. hardy acceptance of the responsible 
and, under the circumstances, dangerous poit- 
folio of Finance; and the principal members of 
the new administration were assembled at the 
Elysée in the presence of the Marshal, when in 
walked M. Pouyer-Quertier, and with charac- 
teristic Norman impetuosity began to give the 
assembled company a pieceof his mind. As 


indeed, he was justified in assuming, he raised 


Perhaps the most effective of his 


| 


individually are more susceptible to this argu- 
ment than are the French. They don’t so much 
mind being shot, as tho story of the Commune 
shows. There is somethirg heroic and grand 
about such a fate. But any danger affecting 
the stocking full of gold pieces which they have 
the habit of hoarding is another matter, and 
not to be lightly encountered. If the unfortu- 
nate artist condemned to sink all his fortune in 
the restoration of the Vendéme Column had fore- 
seen this vulgar fate, the probability is he would 
have thought twice and thrice before heading the 
movement for its destruction. Now, M. Pouyer- 
(Juertier appealed very forcibly to this national 
spirit of prudence and thrift.. He referred to 
the certain refusal of a budget bv the 
Deputies. He characterised in plain language 
the illegality that would be involved ina collec- 
tion of taxes contrary to the will of the people’s: 
representatives. And, what was perhaps more 
to the purpose, he pointed out that the Minister 
of Finance would be held responsible in purse 
and property fer the robbery he must contem- 
plate if he intended to raise taxes without a 
Parliamentary vote. M. Jahan did not like this 
prospect at all, and his repugnance was shared 
both by his colleagues acd by his master, as 
that male Cassandra, M. Pouyer-Quertier, pro- 
ceeded to picture the chaos that would ensue 
when the honest path of legality was aban- 
doned. ‘‘ Taxpayers refusing to pay by whole- 
sale, civil war breaking out in a hundred direc- 
tions at once, the tribunal divided in opinion,“ 
such were some of the topics in the prophetic 
outburst with which the Marshal and his would- 
be Ministers were assailed. And the result 
would seem to prove that the prosaic facts of 
a situation have their value after all, in France 
as well asin England. 


Marshal MacMahon gasped, as though under 
an unexpected douche of cold water. When 
he recovered breath he began to describe, at 
first with laborious effort, but afterwards: with 
animation, how he had been hoodwinked and 
driven by the Duc de Broglie. As to himself, 
he understood nothing of all these questions 
of Rights and Lefts, Right Centres and Left 
Centres. He merely wished to remain faithful to 
the watchword and to save his honour.” How- 
ever, he would have no more of these schemes; 
and, suiting the action to the word, he pro- 
ceeded to write out his resignation. Then 
there were protests, deprecations, appeals to 


the Marshal's patriotism. M. Batbie offered 


to be himself the bearer of a communication to 
M. Dofaure. The latter, assured now of the 
freedom of action necessary to complete 
responsibility, could afford to be conside- 
rate in his nominations to the disputed 
offices. General Gresley was no longer pressed 
as Minister of War; and the substitution of 
General Borel, an old comrade of the Marshal, 
but faithful to the Republic, is said to have 
been specially agreeable to the President. M. 
de St. Vallier was offered the Embassy to 
Berlin, instead of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction; and the appointment of M. Wad- 
dington to this latter te seems an additional 
guarantee against encro:chments of the clergy. 
Such is an outline of the story told by the 
Times correspondent. And though the Havas 
agency has been authorised to deny” the 
correctness of the language attributed to the 
Marshal, there seems to be no doubt that this 
curious history is substantially correct. 


There is no dispute as to the satisfactory 
nature of the change that has thus taken place 
in the position of affairs; but with regard to 
the permanence of the settlement there are 
differences of opinion. The members of the 
Extreme Left are not demonstrative in their 
joy. They somewhat sensibly observe that 
they are in the position of an attacking force 
who have gained possession of a fortress with 
rather suspicious suddenness. They would 
like to satisfy themseives that the placa is not 
mined before they give way to self-congratula- 
tiou. On the other hand, M. Gambetta 
wouders what his friends would have more. 
For the first time in their experien e, he says, 
personal power has given way before the pres- 
sure of popular opiniou without violence or 
dsorder of any kind. Of course this is the 
chief interest of the victory gained. And if 
anything were wanting to prove its importance, 
the obvious chagrin and the insolent language 
used by Legitimists and Napoleonists would be 
sufficient. But there is still reason for anxiety. 
We have yet to learn whether the Dufaure 
Ministry understands what is meant by Con- 
stitutional Government any better than their 
predecessors. If they persist in the sort of 
bureaucratic management which in France is 
the only idea of a strong government, they are 
sure to give their enemies an opportunity to 
avail themselves of pent-up forces in some part 


of the body politic. Then there will be another 
crisis, and the same wearisome circle over 
$s: — 
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RECENT SERMONS.* 


These discourses of Dean Stanley are so largely 
coloured by the circumstances under which 
they were delivered that they have less of that 
permanent interest which usually attaches to 
the words of that distinguished man. They 
have the same charm and force of style; they 
express the same winning sympathy with the 
audience to whom they were addressed; but 
they are necessarily less the property of those 
who did not form a part of that audience. A 
reader, distant from their association, is ata 
disadvantage compared with the students of St. 
Andrew's, who were present at their delivery. 
Still, whenever Dean Stanley speaks, or on 


whatever topic, he is sure to remember the 


needs of the generation to which he belongs, 
und whenever theology is his theme we shall 
meet with that breadth of treatment which is his 
characteristic. The volume consists of five 
addresses and sermons—the subjects of which 
are, The Study of Greatness,” The Hopes of 
Theology,” ‘‘Succession of Spiritual Life,” 
Principles of Christianity,” The Two Great 
Commandments.” 

The first lecture, on the Study of Great- 
ness,” contains several passages uf great beauty 
and of practical worth. We quote a few lines 
_ from a passage in which the Dean is speaking 
‘fof the much-vexed question of authority, 
and in which he urges the necessity, the 
duty, the privilege, of reserving our intellectual 
submission and veneration for the greater and 
not the lesser lights that God bas placed in the 
intellectual firmament.” Admitting that autho- 
rity is needed for the guidance of the human 
spirit, the question arises—But what autho- 
rity? And the answer is finally given, the 
voice which touches the heart and conscience 
of men with a persuasive and constraining 
authority is not that which speaks ex cathedra, 
but that which speaksfrom the far higher in- 
spiration of personal gifts, of a heaven-sent 
grace or wisdom.” The text of the discourse 
was the Homeric motto of St. Andrew’s Library, 
To aim at highest honours, and surpass my com- 
rades all.” The discourse itself was well adapted 
for its purpose, and is one we should like to see 
in the hands of every young man. 

In the address to the students on the Hopes 
of Theology,“ Dean Stanley challenges the 
famous saying of Macaulay that theology is not, 
progressive. The reply scarcely exhausts the 
force of Macaulay’s argument. All that the 
Dean does is to show that theologians have 
thrown away many of their old beliefs, and 
abandoned many practices orice regarded as 
sacred and essential. But this is to admit that 
they know less, not that they know more than 
they did. Nevertbeless the catalogue of extinct 
beliefs, as given in this address is somewhat 
cheering. After mentioning the number of 
controversies which ‘‘for the time occupied, 
in these several churches, the whole horizon of 
theological thought,” the Dean concludes :— 
They are dead and buried, and for us, standing 
on their graves, it is idle to say that theology 
has not changed. It has changed. Religion has 
survived those changes; and this is the histo- 
rical pledge that it may, that it will, survive a 
thousand more.“ This is followed in another 
discourse by the setting forth of the 
principles of Christianity. There is in this 
sermon most admirable feeling, a charming 
simplicity, and a gracious tenderness as of one 
who had suffered. It opens with the desire to be 
delivered from the strife of tongues, to find the 
path which hath not been seen by the keen 
eye of the vulture of controversy, and then 
passes to the consideration of the spiritual 
principles of Christiunity. These are ten in 
number, and after each has been made the 
subject of remerk they are thus drawn together. 
„They are—firstly, the universal benevolence 
of God as our Father; secondly, the universal 
capacity for religion in mankind as His chil- 
dren; thirdly, the identification of religion 
with morality; fourthly, the identification of 


moral goodness with the Divine nature ; fifthly, | 
the supreme importance of charity, purity, | 


truth, and humility; sixthly, the necessity and 
the possibility of continued progress, both in 
the individual and in the race; seventhly, the 
reversal of the superficial judgments of the 


(I.) Addresses and Sermons delivered at St. Andrew's 
in 1872, 1875, and 1877. By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
SraxLEr, D. D., Dean of Westminster. (Macmillan and 


~ The Fight of Fuith. Sermons preached on 
various occasions. By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
NM. A. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
(3.) Tie Life of Crrstean Consecration. Sermons 
reached at eee By © ARR MaCKENNAL, 
A. odder and Stoughton. : 

a) Week Evening 9 delivered in Manchester. 


By ALEXANDER MacLAREN, D. D. (Macmillan and Co.) | (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 


| world ; eighthly, the identification of things 


secular and things sacred; ninthly, the divinity 
of sorrow and suffering; and, tenthly, tae 
spiritual character of true religion, „both in 
worship and doctrine.” On these principles 
three observations are founded: 1, their com- 
patibility with the various forms of Chris- 
tianity; 2, the pledge they afford of the per- 
petaity of Christianity; 3, their strength lies 
in the personal influence in which they origi- 
nated and by which they must be fostered. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s volume has less of 
unity in it than is suggested by the title; nor 
Lave we found in the sermons any aspect of 
the religious life that can be called a fiyht of faith. 
There is one on the ground and growth of faith, 
another on faith and charity. There are several 
which deal with the controversies to which 
Positivism leads, such as the worth of indi- 
viduulity, the hope of immortality, sacrifice 
and reward. There are five on the seasons of 
the year, and one with the title The Child- 
hood of Got,” which is not a Scriptural ex- 
pression. Mr. Brooke is uot a theological 
preacher, as little so as Dr. Stanley; but he 
has substituted for ordinary theology a meta- 
physical ground on which his religion seems to 
rest. We are not quite sure that we under- 
stand him ; but we are certainly persuaded that 
it will be of no advantage to the hearers of 
sermons to find that the preacher requires them 
to assume the truth of a few philosophical prin- 
ciples instead of to assent to a set of theological 
dogmas. Mr. Brooke is a poet and an artist, 
and we like those sermons best in which he 
gives full and free play to his powers as such. 
Let anyone compare the discourses on the four 
seasons with those in which the arguments of 
Mr. Mill and others in reference to immortality 
are dealt with, and we venture to predict the 
verdict. Controversy is a poor business, and 
especially in religion; but the fresh, bright 
statement of positive belief is a rich and fertile 
method. Of this there is probably in the Eng- 
lish pulpit at the present ‘ime no preacher 
more capable than Mr. Brooke. 

Mr. Mackennal’s sermons are thoroughly 
earnest—practical addresses to a congregation 
that seems to have admired them and to have 
loved the preacher. Their subject unites them 
together, and gives force to the counsel and 
repeated persuasions they contain. The first 
sets forth the ideal of Christian consecration ; 
the second is on consecration and sanctification ; 
and then follow the various aspects of the Chris- 
tian life in which this may be realised, or the 
means ofits attainment. We shall do justice to 
this volume more surely hy a few notes from 
one sermon than by any remarks of our own 
upon the whole. We select the discourse on 
James i. 18, in which the design is to show 
that the Christian life is a revelation of God; 
that Christian character is founded upon the 
written Gospel, and becomes in its turn the 
revealer aud interpreter of the Gospel; that 
God is the author of that character as He is 
the author of revelation, The Christian life is a 
revelation of God’s purpose towards humanity. 
These two truths are the only direct deductions 
from the text, their brevity and simplicity 
would allow of their being carried easily in the 
memory. They are illustrated in a full and 
varied manner, and are aptly and practically 
applied to the daily necessities and temptations 
of life, and enable the preacher to set forth the 
Christian hope of ultimate perfection and 
blessedness. 

Dr. Maclaren’s eighteen week-evening ad- 
dresses should be read by all those who regard 
week-evening services as of less value than 
those of the Sunday. Hearers and preachers 
will find how much conscientious work this 
little volume contains and reveals. There is 
also an adaptation to the circumstances and 
time under which the discourses were delivered. 
They are brief, practical, and interesting, cal- 
culated to keep the attention awake, and cast- 
ing a light backwards and forwards upon the 
daily work of the world. As a volume to be 
read it will be found scarcely less profitable, 
though some loss must be suffered t brough the 
absence of the preacher’s expressive voice and 
manner. F 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
VI. 

In Stories from Homer (1), Mr. Church has 
done a great service. We have had various collec- 
tions of classic myths for children with a free infu- 
sion of the writer’s fancy, and a certain choice in 
arrangement—notably among these being Charles 
Kingsley’s beautiful volume and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's Wonder Book Both these writers were 
possessed of great narrative skill and a fine sty le, 


(1) Stortcs om Homer. By the Rev. ALFRED J. 
CHOURCU, M. A., Head Master ot King Edwara School, 
With twenty-four illustrations from Flaxman’s desig: s. 


— 


and these books will remain as types of what such books 


should be. Many other classic authors have been 
treated very much as Mr. Church has treated Homer. 
Lamb’s ‘Stories from Shakespeare” and Mrs, 
Haweis’s Chaucer for Children”—which we 
noticed a few weeks ago—coming naturally to mind, 
Mr. Church keeps very close by his author, and 
writes with ease and a certain quaint grace; the 
leading stories of the Iliad and Odyssey being con- 
densed into a small volume of 300 pages. The 
leading points in the quarrel of Greeks and Trojans 
are very clearly presented ; and while it is not im- 
possible that boys will like best the Iliad, it may 
be that girls will prefer the Odyssey. The 
wanderings of Ulysses, the return, the doubts of the 
faithful Penelope, the killing of the suitors, 
and the glad reunion — all is admirably 
told, in a style that could not fail to be 
enjoyed. The illustrations have clearly been done 
with care, but we are not sure whether the buff 


colour on the black ground is any improvement on 


the black and white, and the delicate outlines of 
Flaxman. This, however, is but a point of taste on 
which there will be different opinions. We can say 
that a more careful and finished production in a 


more chaste and beautiful form we have not seen 


since we experienced a thrill of delight when 


_Kingsley’s Greek Heroes was put into our 


( By the anther of Harry's Ler ex 
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hands, also with exquisitely coloured pictures, 

A very different book, but one that equally 
deserves recommendation for qualities as distinct, 
is the ‘‘ Harveet of a Quiet Eye” (2), which now 
appears in a second edition, and still beautifully 
illustrated. The author has an eye for nature, and 
writes with great attractiveness, as most readers 
know ere this. 

In “ Heroes of Discovery” (3) we have a new 
edition of a book which gives a series of very clear 
biographies of Dr. Livingstone, Mungo Park, Sir 
John Franklin, Captain Cook, and Ferdinand 
Magellan. The author manages to keep to the 
more important and characteristic facts, and writes 
with an evident love for his subject. He has 
brought his sketches up to date, and has added a 


good deal about Livingstone, where it was more 


particularly required, as, at the time of the issue of 
the former edition, Livingstone was not dead, 
though he was thought to be so. 

„Karl Krapp’s Little Maidens” (4) is a very 


| pleasantly told story, with a good lesson, which is 


exhibited to us through the struggles of the two 
sisters, the heroines, to perfect their gift of singing 
and to gain a position by it. That they succeeded 
at length is cause for pleasure, for they certainly 
deserved it. Karl Krapp, the organist, is well 
sketched. The book is chaste and neat, and the 
woodcuts are good and really illustrative. 

It is a very strange experience one has when 
one comes on a picture that, in his mind, has 
become closely associated with some romantic and 
touching strain of poetry, or some heroic narra- 
tive, doing duty to some childish or commonplace 
incident, or meagre bit of letterpress. It is 
difficult to keep clear of this drawback 
in such a volume as ‘Story after Story” 
(5) which could not be preduced at the 
price, were it not for the possibility of this result, 
„Story after Story” is a kind of album picture- 
book,” done on a somewhat new principle. The 
compiler does not proceed in a hard-and-fast way 
to put a picture on one page and a few lines of print 
on the other; but he tells a short, continuous 
story, throws in a poem or a fable, and thus gets 
a variety, which under the other plan is missed. 
There is a great deal that is at once instructive and 
attractive in this volume—science, poetry, geo- 
graphy, and adventure, are all liberally interested, 
For a gift to quite a young child just beginning to 
read, we can hardly imagine a more suitable or 
enjoyable present. 

Messrs. F. Warne and Co. send us an edition of 
the Swiss Family Robinson,“ which is very 
prattily illustrated, aud has one or two engravings 
of -birds and animals which are really beautiful. 
Had the paper only been a shade thicker, more 
justice might have been done to some of the finer 


and smaller blocks in the printing. 


YEARLY VOLUMES. 
The practice of binding magazines in yen ly 
volumes at Christmas is growing, from which we 


may infer that it meets with the encouragement of 


(2) The Harvest of a Quiet Lye; Lei ure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives (Religious Tract Society.) 

(3) Heroes o Discovery. By SAMUEL Mow Mav New 
edition, with portrait e. (William Oha an o.) ; 

ac, 
Religious Tract Society.) 
(5) Story after Story. By the avthr of * C! eerful 


Sundays.” (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
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a great number of people who are fond of having | 


these volumes of miscellaneous reading to fall back 
upon at idle moments, despite the adverse advice 
given to the public by Mr. Mark Pattison. In 
looking over the chief of these yearly volumes, the 
great difficulty is to say aught of them that is dis- 
criminating. We naturally give the first place to 
the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Religious 
Tract Society) each of which contains some 800 
pages of readable matter—stories, descriptions, 
poems, sermons, Biblical criticisms, biographical 
notices, &c., which have from time to time been re- 
ferred to in our columns in the course of this year. 
It all comes before us again in a compact form, 
with handsome binding, gilt edges, and a number 
of extra pictures of excellence thrown in. The 
same remark applies to another pair of stout twins, 
the Quiver and Cassell’s Family Magazine, which 
also combine the most varied reading with abun- 
dant illustrations and cheapness of cost—the dif- 
ference between the two being that the former is 
more suited for Sunday reading. All four of these 
periodicals enjoy a very wide circulation, are unex- 
ceptionable in tone, and are admirably illustrated. 
To our readers, who may desire to avail themselves 
of such storehouses of information, must be left a 
choice, which in either case is perfectly safe. 

There is a secondary class of yearly volumes 
which claim attention and invite patronage. The 
Christian Treasury (Edinburgh: Johnstone and 
Co.) is, as may be supposed, of an entirely religious 
tendency, and contains contributions from ministers 
and members of various evangelical denominations, 
including sermons and occasional tales. Some may 
consider it a merit that the Christian Treasury does 
not affect illustrations beyond an engraving of The 
Canongate Tolbooth as a frontispiece. Of Little 
Folks (Cassell and Co.) we can say nothing but 
what has been said before as to its felicitous adapta- 
tion to the wants of young children as attested by 
its great popularity. Kind Words for Young People 
(Sunday School Union) has reached its seventh 
volume, and amongst other matter has a due 
quantum of exciting tales. Mr. Wells Gardner (2, 
Paternoster Buildings) has also sent forth the yearly 
volume of Chatterbox, of which the Rev. Erskine 
Clarke is the editor, and two other serials, 
Sunday and the Prize for Boys and Girls, both, of 
course, illustrated, and which are popular with 
the young folks. The well-known Cottager and 
Artisan (Tract Society) enjoys a deserved reputa- 
tion, and abounds in striking engravings. The 
British Workman and the Band of Hope Review 
(Partridge and Co.) possess the same merit in a re- 
markable degree, eminent artists not disdaining to 
give their services. Amongst the yearly volumes, 
still smaller in size, are the Children’s Friend and 
Infants’ Magazine (Seeley and Co., 54, Fleet- 
street); Young Days (Sunday School Association); 
the Mother's Friend (Hodder and Stoughton) ; the 
Child’s Companion (Tract Society) ; and the Friendly 
Visitor (Patridge and Co.), all of which have their 
distinctive claims upon the / magazine - devouring 
public. 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND 
GALPIN’S SERIALS. 

It is not easy to keep pace with the publications 
of this enterprising: firm of Belle Sauvage Yard 
in their serial form, which makes it all the more 
obligatory to take note of them when completed. 
Several of them now lie before us. 

Foremost among these is the History of Protes- 
tantism, by the Rev. Dr. Wylie, which has from 
time to time been noticed in our columns. It is 
completed in three volumes, of some 600 pages 
each, which no more than suffice for an historical 
narrative that more or less embraces the whole con- 
tinent, and is crowded with thrilling incidents and 
the records of events which have exercised incal- 
culable influence upon the religious thought of all 
Europe. The last of the three volumes is just com- 
pleted, and will certainly, we think, be secured by 
all who have the preceding two. It carries on the 
chequered story of the struggle for freedom of 
thought from the history of Protestantism in the 
Netherlands, and through Poland and Bohemia, 
Hungary, Transylvania, and France, and the Thirty 
Years’ War, and in Great Britain from the time of 
Henry VIII. to that of William and Mary. Dr. 
Wylie has completed his great task, which has 
evidently been to him a labour of love. We regret 
that we cannot now enter upon a critical examina- 
tion of the work as a whole. It may suffice to say 
that the author has collected and condensed a vast 
mass of facts with care and fidelity ; that he writes 
with Protestant fervour ; and that he has produced 
a history which deserves a place in every library, 


_ 


specially in those of Bible classes and Sunday- 


schools. We need hardly say that the illustrations 
are profuse ; many of them curious and valuable. 

Mr. Edmund Ollier has also brought to a close 
his History of the United States in three portly quarto 
volumes, profusely illustrated with wood-cuts. It 
is a well-written work, embracing the story of the 
chequered fortunes of our trans-Atlantic cousine, 
from the time when Virginia and New England 
were British colonies down to the election of 
President Hayes, whose portrait adorns the frontis- 
piece of the last volume. For all but the thorough 
student, the history contained in these three 
volumes will amply suffice. It supplies a great 
want at a very cheap rate, and the public have 
reason to thank Messrs. Cassell and Co. for placing 
so necessary and meritorious a history within easy 
reach. 

We have also to record the completion of the 
Illustrated History of India—a work which ought 
also to be much in request among all who wish to 
know how our Eastern Empire was built up. Parts of 
this frequently sombre and tragical, and always 
remarkable story have been told elsewhere with 
fulness and authority. The speciality of Mr. 
James Grant’s graphic narrative is its unity. In 
two volumes he has managed to compress a vivid 
record of the main features of the modern history 
of Hindostan, and to carry it down to the procla- 
mation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India, and 
the subsequent famine. Mr. Grant has a vigorous 
and graphic pen, and very skilfully arranges his 
facts. In the second volume he throws much light 
on the social condition and improvement of our 
fellow-subjects in the East, and in this he is much 
assisted by the very profuse wood-cuts of celebrated 
scenes, buildings, and characters which help us to 
realise the idiosyncrasies of Oriental life. 


BRIEF NOTICES. . 


Stories of Irish Life. By HENRY MARTIN. (Par- 
tridge.) We have some dozen serial numbers of this 
cheap collection of original tales before us. Mr. Martin 
is well capable of drawing Irish character, and the 
artist has well caught in his illustrations the spirit 
of the text. But should we say what we have felt? 
Various as are the situations and the characters, we 
have found that they become somewhat mono- 
tonous. After reading three or four we know pretty 
well what we shall find in the remainder—illustra- 
tions of priestly influence and conversions to Pro- 
testantism. They are effective, but, as we have 
said, somewhat monotonous in character. 

Holiday Rambles in Ordinary Places. By a Wife 
with her Husband. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
The pleasant series of. sketches which recently 
appeared in the Spectator under this title have been 
reprinted in this volume, It is not often wise to 
do such a thing as this; but there are exceptions, 
and, on the whole, we are inclined to think that 
we have an exception in this case. There is a 
brightness in these sketches which is not often to be 
met with, and we scarcely ever had a better 
illustration of the statement that, in travelling, no 
two persons see the same things. Certainly, to no 
two occur the same thoughts. Our author sees 
and thinks. There you have another special value 
of her book. We daresay she could walk through 
Fleet-street every day and write a new article 
upon what she saw. and thought every time. 
Everybody ought to be able to do that, but every- 
body can’t. 

Jovinian. A Tale. By W. H. G. KINdsroN. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) One of now a common 
sort of tale, but Mr. Kingston is not a common 
writer. He is very successful in reproducing old 
society. Here the ‘‘Catacombs” are described, 


‘and various illustrations are given, both of the 


progress and of the early degeneracy of the Chris- 
tian Church, Te book will both inform and 
amuse, 

The Settler and the Savage—a Tale of Peace and 
War in South Africa—by R. M. Ba.uantyne 
(James Nisbet and Co.), isa book that needs no 
further commendation to that youthful consti- 
tuency which Mr. Ballantyne has already laid 
under obligation, than its authorship will afford. 
It is, as usual, full of thrilling incident and adven- 
ture, and is illustrated by half-a-dozen full-page 
engravilgs. 

Matthew Morrison. An Autobiographical Story. 
By S. R. WHIIEREA D, Author of Daft Davie,” 
Ko. (Hodder and Stoughton.) There is a peculiar 
charm about this quiet narrative of personal and 
family incidents which such records rarely afford. 
The reader will be at once attracted by the vivid 
memory pictures in the opening chapter, and will 
be, perhaps, agreeably surprised to find that suc- 
ceeding chapters furnish reminiscences almost 


ecules 0 Hyg 


| equally picturesque, though not so unmixed with 

sadness ; and yet there is a naiveté and unstrained 
humour about the old man’s disclosures relating to 
himself and his own earlier failures and gaucheries 
which greatly enhance the interest of the book. 
The life depicted would be considered uneventful, 
but it illustrates perfectly certain phases of religious 
and social life across the Border which have been 
made so familiar to readers of Norman Macleod’s 
works, 


Poetical_Remains and Letters of the late Rev, 
Thomas Whytehead, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Dean 
of CHESTER. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) Mr. 
Whytehead was a man of great nobility and sweet- 
ness of character ; and he had distinctly a vein of 
genius in him, though it was fine and recipient 
rather than strong and originative. He was born 
in 1815, and studied with much success at Cam- 
bridge. In 1842 he went out to New Zealand as 
chaplain to Bishop Selwyn, where he enjoyed the 
complete confidence of that distinguished prelate, 
and won his love and admiration by devotion and 
many graces of character. The Dean of Chester, in 
his Preface, gives some very attractive remini- 
scences of him in his earlier life—the quietly- 
enthusiastic student, pensive, but never moody, 
freely unbosoming himself to his dearest friends, 
and shedding abroad a wealth of intellectual enjoy- 
ment by reflections of his wide reading in English 
as well as in classical literature. The memoir tells 
tastefully and well the little that there is to tell, 
for he died in 1843, and was buried at Waimate; 
close to the school in which he had taught. His 
letters are redolent of the tender heart and of a 
deep spiritual life ; the concerns of the world only 
interesting him as bearing on the great work to 
which he had consecrated himself; but now and 
then he is lightly playfal and satirical, and he can 
gossip a little about philosophy and literature. If 
now and then we come on a word or two that 
savours a little of ‘‘ sectarianism,” we can easily 
forgive it, in view of the general spirit. Some of 
the poems are particularly spontaneous and finished ; 
but are not marked by great strength, as indeed 
we should hardly expect. The poems are uniformly 
fine in feeling and tasteful ; and most of them have 
a religious vein. One or two of the sonnets, 
especially those on Venice—which, however, are 
not strictly correct in form—are good ; but we prefer 
such poems as those To a Spire,” Heidelberg, 
though the hymns are clearly sincere—honest ex- 
pressions of present feelings. Dean Howson quotes 
with admiring approval, the following stanza from 
the Second Day,”—one of a series (never com- 
pleted) on the Creation :— — 

I gaze aloof 

On the tissued roof, 

Where time and space are the warp and woof, 
Which the King of Kings 
As a curtain flings 
O’er the dreadfulness of eternal things. 

But when this has been read in connection with 
the next stanza, our readers will be better pre- 
pared for a remark we shall make .— 


A tapestried tent 
To shade us meant 
From the bare everlastivg firmament : 
Where the blaze of the skies 
Comes soft to our eyes, 
Through a veil of mystical imageries. 
Now, if we could be sure that Mr. Whytehead had 
never read Shelley we should regard these as 
remarkable stanzas ; but we fear he had, and that 
when he penned them he had distinctly in his mind 
the thought and rhythm of one passage in which 
occurs the line :— 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof. 
And the thought of another :— 


Time, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


But, with all deductions, there is in this volume 
the interest of an elevated, noble character, and a 
truly poetic spirit, offering itself gladly under the 
highest sense of duty for the good of others, and no 
one could read it without receiving fine impulses. 


Home Songs for Quiet Nours. Edited by the 
Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A. Third Edition. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) This selection, with its 
admirable variety and truly Catholic feeling, has 
already secured a position such as is taken by few 
books of the kind. it needs no word of recommen- 
dation from us at present; this new edition is 
‘enough. We only add that here we find W. M. 
Punshon and William Leighton side by side with 
Ada Cambridge and Bishop Alexander, and these 
again with E. H. Hickey, and Ray Palmer. But 
we cannot understand ay George MacDonald’s 
exquisite hymn, ‘‘ When Jesus went into Jericho 
town” is not now included. Let the editor think 
| of it in view of the next edition. 
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Annus Sanctus, or, Aids to Holiness in Verse /or 
Every Day in the Year. By THOMAS Davis, M. A., 
Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Davis writes with grace and 
occasionally with sweetness, but his scheme was 
one that evena great hymnist might fail in. To 
write 365 hymns—one for every day of the year— 
and, in addition, one for each of the chief seasons 
‘of the Christian Church, is a heavy tax on one man. 
A goodly number of these hymns are above the 
average mark, particularly ‘‘The dove and the 
ark,“ God is love,” and The Comforter” in the 
last part, but many are feeble, full of transpositions, 
and forced rhymes, as in one case crime“ for 
„sin, to the injury of the meaning. We doubt 
not, however, that a good many may find the 
volume at once pleasing and edifying. 

The Post Office London Directory for 1878. 
(Kelly and Co.) This new issue of an annual which 
has survived thousands of ephemeral yearly publi- 
cations, and has attained the respectable age of 
seventy-nine, bears no signs of decrepitude. On 
the contrary, it is a model of exactitude, observa- 
tion, and enterprise ; Messrs. Kelly being as alert 
for the latest news ” appertaining to their bulky 
Sannual as are newspapers for the last telegrams. 
Whatever powers. of compression and ingenuity of 
arrangement may be exercised, their Directory grows 
because London grows. Fifty pages have this year 
been added, making a total of 2,600, upon the 
multitudinous details of which there is ample evi 
dence that the most scrupulous care has been- 
lavished. Those who are inclined to study its 
pages will discover the particulars of many new and 
novel businesses—showing the extent of the sub- 
division of trades in London—of new streets and 
thoroughfares, and of streets re-named and re- 
numbered—Gresham-street being the latest. We 
can only repeat what we have often said before, 
that Messrs. Kelly’s ‘‘ Directory” is a perfectly 
reliable work of reference, indispensable to the man 
of business and to many others besides ; and it may 
be added that the elaborate and valuable map of 
London bears the same evidence of painstaking 
revision. 

The Official Handbook for the Nationa! T'raining 
School for Cookery. Compiled by R. O. C.: and 
tested in the National Training School. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.) Weare told in the preface by 
R. O. C. that this work is not to be regarded as 
an exhaustive cookery book with numerous recipes. 
It aims to be rather a grammar than a dictionary.” 
It is, nevertheless, a very excellent cookery book, one 
of the best we have ever seen. It assumes ignorance 
on the part of the learner, and poverty as a possible 
condition of those for whom the learner is to cook. 
But there are many degrees of cost, thus the rich 
may have a dish of curried rabbit for 3s. 8d., 
and the poor may have a dish of curried tripe for 
10#d. We have seen these lessons on separate 
sheets, as used in the cookery schools, but bound 
together in this volume they will be found of great 
use by any who, unable to attend classes, will 
practise cookery under their direction. 

CHRISTMAS NumBERS. — Darton’s Girls’ Own 
Annual is remarkably well suited for the consti- 
tuency it seeks. It is well written and well varied, 
for besides a fair quota of stories, it has essays and 
informational articles on such subjects as ‘* Two 
Hours with a Cookery Class,” and on Lawn 
Tennis ”—precisely such topics as young ladies 
should be interested in. It is admirably printed 
and fairly well illustrated ; and we commend it to 
such as may want such an annual. Its one want is 
one really strong and thrilling story.—For farmers 
and those interested in gardening and in live stock, 
we have before us two annuals, both dainty in 
covers, showing the possibilities of colour-printing. 
The one is the Illustrated Farmers’ and Gardeners’ 
Almanack, published at the Farmer office, and the 
other the Live Stock Journal Almanack. These are 
both full of information especially arranged for the 
classes who will patronise them, and both have been 
supplied with special articles from special pens— 
such as articles on agricultural machines and 
diseases of live stock in the Farmers’ Almanack, and 
Practical Veterinary Notes” and the Manage- 


ment of Pigeons” in the Lire Stock Almanack. 
Both are, in a word, packed full of the information 
wanted every day by farmers, gardeners, breeders, 
Ko., vo ought to have one or other (or both) of 
these almanacks always ready at hand. 


Mayfair reports the following bon mot of the 
Prince of Wales at the time when two 
weekly journals were making a little copy“ out 
of him. Merciful heavens!” said His Royal 
Highness, when some one told him of the contro- 
versy, ‘‘ What have I done that I should not only 
be 2 by the World, but be; defended by 
Trut ? 


Hiscellancons, 


-o— 


Mr. John W. Hales, late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, editor of Milton’s ‘‘ Areopa- 
gitica, &c., has been appointed to the Chair of 
English Language and Literature at King’s College. 

The illustrated Christmas number of the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular has been issued, and, as usual, 
gives a large number of specimen illustrations that 
accompany most of the books and prizes issued in 
such abundance at tbis season of the year. 

Dr. Schliemann, speaking at the Birkbeck Insti- 
tute last week, recommended the study of modern 
Greek (a language which he had himself acquired 
n six months), and said that when they had mas- 
iered that, they could learn Latin in no time.” 


BuckinGHamM School Boarp.—On Thursday last 
the triennial election of five members to serve on 
the Buckingham School Board, took place and 
resulted in the return of a Denominational majority. 
The friends of the School Board system and of un- 
sectarian education united in support of Mr. 
Bartlett, banker ; Dr. Cheesman, and Mr. H. Small, 
solicitor, all Churchmen, who, however, only 
secured 454, 450, and 450 votes respectively, as 
azainst 518, 493, and 466 polled by their opponents, 
Messrs. Rogers, miller; Gough, hotel-keeper ; and 
Hawkins, farmer. The undenominational party 
thus lose the majority they had on the old Board. 


THe DEATH of MR. JOHN Grirritas (GoHE- 
BYDD), the well-known correspondent of the Baner 
newspaper, is announced at the comparatively early 
age of tifty-seven. Mr. Griffiths was well known 
in connection with social, political, and religious 
movements in Wales, and was altogether a remark- 
able man. In an excellent obituary notice the 
South Wales Daily News says :—‘*‘ Gohebydd was a 

reat power in Wales, and, indeed, amongat the 

elsh people in all parts of the country. Speak- 
ing of him on a public platform a few years ago, 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. F., said, Gohebyd is one 
of the most influential men in this Principality. He 
is a little king in Wales.’ And this language is by 
no means exaggerated. Gohebydd's pen was a 
veritable magician’s wand, with which he exercised 
marvellous iufluence over the feelings, the emotions, 
and the passions of his fellow-countrymen. His 
weekly Letter in the Baner was looked for with 
eager anticipation, and read with avidity. The 
whole daily press was ransacked for subjects to 
write upon, and, if necessary, Gohebydd would per- 
sonally visit the most distant towns te procure the 
best information upon any important event. 
Nothing was too great or too small, if it had a 
bearing on the interests and happiness of the 
masses. Was the subject dry, Gohebydd would 
make it sparkle with satire and witticism ; was it 
solemn, he would write upon it with all the power 
and eloquence which he could command; was it 
absurd, depend upon it, Gohebydd would bring 
out the absurdity in the strongest possible light. 
His industry was immense. e would rewrite 
into beautiful idiomatic Welsh speeches of several 
columns long when the importance of the subject 
demanded it. When Parliament was not sitting, 
Gohebydd had a roving commission. Whenever 
there was a meeting to further the interests of 
Wales, there you would certainly find Gohebydd. 
At the annual gatherings of the great religious 
assemblies, he was 1 to write racy and 
telling descriptions of all that passed. He was 
well know, at all the institutions connected with 
the Welsh in London and other great cities, and 
laboured earnestly to maintain the links of that 
chain which unite Welshmen at home with Welsh- 
men abroad. It may readily be supposed that, to 
his political opponents, such a man was a constant 
source of alarm and disquietude, especially at elec- 
tion periods, when his pen was all · powerful. At these 
times bis thorough knowledge of the politics of 
the last thirty years— gained by personal expe- 
rience—and his acquaintance with electioneering 
tactics, made him a valuable champion of the 
Liberal cause. His opponents acknowledged that 
he fought fairly, and never took a mean advantage, 
It may be asserted that he had the respect of those 
who differed from him, but that fact never pre- 
vented him from discharging his duty honestly, 
Perhaps some of the best work he ever did was in 
the political evictions of 1868 and the establishment 
of a Welsh University. A couple of years ago 
Gohebydd’s health gave way, and caused his 
friends much concern. At this critical juncture 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., suggesting that he 
should take a continental trip, placed in the hands 
of the poor fellow, who was literally working 
himself to death, a cheque which gave him the 
means of procuring the rest, accompanied by 
change of air and scene which were essential for his 
,recovery. Doubtless by this munificent gift Mr. 


Morley used his wealth literally to preserve a 


valuable life. So Gohebydd went off to the sunny 
land of the South, and, while he recouped his health, 
sent home to the Baner some capital descriptions 
of what he saw and heard there. But he never 
forgot Wales. Everything that he learnt was im- 

arted to countrymen and country women. On bis 
return to England he was presented by his admirers 
with a sum of £700, which no doubt helped to 
smooth his latter days. But he could not rest. He 
stuck to his work to the last. For years he has 
suffered from a distressing lung disease, which 
would have made most men despair ; yet, despite 


his malady, Gohebydd would address immense 

ublic meetings in the most télling manner ; for in 
his speeches, as in his letters, strong common sense, 
invective, eloquence, sarcasm, and a rare fund of 


— 


enlist the sympathy.” 


anecdote, combined to command the attention 14 


Glennings. 
“There is no rule without an exception, my 
son.“ Oh ! isn't there, Pa? A man must always 
be present when he is being shaved.“ My dear,” 
said Pa to Ma, hadn't you better send this child 
to bed? 

A schoolboy lately asked his father the difference 
between civilisation and barbarism. It is v 
simple, my boy,“ said Paterfamilias. Civilisation 
kills an enemy with a cannon- ball at six thousand 
yards ; barbarism cuts off his head with a sword - 
stroke.“ 

A youngster, whilst perusing a chapter of Genesis, 
turning to his father, inquired it the people in those 
days used to do their sums on the ground, It was 
discovered that he had been reading the pass 
„And the sons of men multiplied on the face of the 
earth.” 

‘‘Ah, love!” she murmured, as they wandered 
through the moonlight; ah, dearest ! why do the 
summer roses fade?” He happened to be a youn 
chemist, of a practical turn of mind, and he replidd 
„that it was owing to the insufficiency of oxygen 
in the air.” 

A Curjovus Custom.—The Spectator, in a recent 
review ok Robert Raikes, Journalist and Philan- 
thropist,“ by Alfred 2 (Hodder and Stough- 
ton), has the following: — We notice, as a curious 
instance of changed manners, that towards the 
close of the last century it was the custom of Man- 
chester for the chief magistrate of the town, attended 
by the churchwarden and police officers, to go 
out of the church while the first lesson was being 
read, and to compel all persons found in the streets 
to come into the church or pay a fee, which in the 
case of persons of the lower class was fixed at one 
shilling, and for those of higher rank at half-a- 
crown.” 

A PLAIN-SPEAKING Munister.—Mr. Thomas 
Brown Young, who recently died in Australia, 
whither he emigrated, was a Methodist local 
preacher in the county of Durham. After preachin 
one Sunday evening in a Bishopwearmouth apd, 
he announced that a prayer meeting would be held 
at the close of the service. Remembering that on 
a former occasion very few remained to pray, he 
added, I hope that as many as can stay, will stay, 
but those who do not wish to stay let them go ; for 
the fire always burns brightest after the dirt is 
cleared out.” Very few went away that evening. 

TuRTLE AND Mock TurTLe.—A distinguished 
politician from the rural districts resolved to give a 
splendid dinner to some of his party friends. In 
order to make sure that everything should be of 
the best quality, he went to market himself, and 
bought a turtle. After taking ee pains to select 
one of the finest specimens in the lot, and ordering 
it to be sent home, he said to the tradesman, to 
make it quite right—** This isa right down genuine 
turtle, ain't it?” Oh, certainly,” was the reply, 
‘‘one of the very best! Because, added the 
politician, ‘‘ although I ain't been in the city long, 
1 ain't to be humbugged ; it won't do for you to try 
to put off any of your confounded mock turtles 
on me!” 

THE MysticAaL Number TuREE.— A theological 
student, who ventured out from an Ohio co 
recently to preach in a little village near Cleveland, 
preached asermon on the mystical importance of 
the number three: three kinds of life—mineral, 
vegetable, and animal: Noah had three sons; faith, 
repentance, and baptism, three things necessary to 
salvation, etc. After the service, an aged deacon 
approached him, and said; Really, your discourse 
was one of the most ingenious I ever listened to. 
I was sorry that you did not carry your illustration 
in regard to that wonderful number just a little 
further. For instance, there are three aisles :un- 
ning through this house; there are three lam 
in the chandelier hanging yonder ; three books li 
upon the pulpit; there are three ink-spots on this 
table ; and, better than all, I noticed three coloured 
men in the gallery.” 

Tue DIPLOMATIST AND THE Eprrox.— Mr. A., 
who had taken an . in negotiations at 
W of 2 e result was not alto 

reeable to the Protectionist party, was sit in 
nis office one morning, when Dr. B. the adits of 
a daily paper, was announced. On our friend 
inquiring his business, Dr. H. stated that a MS. had 
been handed to him for publication which he 
thought clever, but that, as it contained a severe 
i e on Mr. A., he had considered it better to 
call first and see whether arrangements could not 
be made to avoid unpleasant publicity.” So saying, 
he handed Mr. A. the manuscript, which the latter 
quietly perused, leaving his visitor standing. 
It was a gross and offensive libel, in which the 
personal character, as well as the public acts 
of A. were attacked in the most imperti- 
nent manner. While reading it the intended 
victim involuntarily exclaimed, ‘ Ve bad ! 
disgusting!” Is it not?” rejoined Dr. B., 
coolly—‘* Well, it is only an affair of 100 to 150 
florins.” ‘‘}s that what you ask in order not to 
publish this precious document?“ Well, about 
that figuye,” replied the editor. Ah! said A., 
delibergtely tearing the paper up and consigning it 
to the/ rubbish-basket, ** you better go elze- 
wherd for your money. What right, sir,” ex- 
claimed the infuriated newemonger, have you to 
roy my property? I have no copy of it.” 
hat right, sir,” replied A., have you to attack 
my character|? You had better go, ot quickly, 
for you are a smaller man than | am, and you might 
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be thrashed within an inch of your life. And,” 
added he, raising his voice, I know you and your 
dub - editor, and if ever a line of this sort appears in 
1 aber, you may both reckon on a horse- 
hipping.’ t. B. retifed expeditiously, and 
— ever appeared in the newspaper. Vanity 
atr. 2 


N 


— 


—— — 


Fancy Goops or EnGiisn MAanuracture.—It i® 
pleasing to fintl that Englehd holds het own against the keen 
competitive of foreigners in these articles, the demand for 

hich at this tlme of yeat is etiormous. We dare told that 

idbury’s; the makets of the celebrated Cocta Essence. have 
Bent out neatly two millohs of their exquisite little boxes of 
Chocolate since June; and they will form a welcome present 
to many of our child en dur.ng the coming Christmas 
festivities. 


Births, Marriages, and Benths, 
a — 


MARRIAGES, 
"Foopoedion! Chart 12, at the Fmenue 


ongregitional Church, Bootle; by the Rev. Thomas 
Dunlop, the Re?. Willidm Red fern, Methodist Free Church 
Hiinistef, Sh&ftield, to Sarah Jee, secottd daughter of the 
„ late John Whitaket, Esq., of Hadlinfden. 

FRANCIS—BUKR.—Dec, 13, at Tetteubam- couft- fodd 
Chapel, by the Rev, John Edmond, D D., George Bult, 
eldest soh of G. B. Francis, Esq, of Coleman-strect and 
Stoke Newington, to Elizabeth Lydia (Lizzie), only 

Walighter ot T. A. Burr, Eed ; of Queen-square. 
THO S—BARKER—Dec. 13, at the Baptist Chapel, 
eld‘lane, Leeds, by the N.“ W. H. lbbereon, 
assisted by the Kev. W. Grey; Mr. Josep Thomas, of 
Charlestown, to Eliza, daughter of thé late Thoftias 

Barker, eq. of Havging Royd, Hebdon Bri ‘ge. 

DEATHS, 

GRIFFITHS.—Dec. 7, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Sarah 


Purchase Griffiths, daughter of the Rev. Philip Gritliths, 
vf Shirley, Southampton (lste of Biggleswade), aged 22 


years, 
MNELSON.—Dec: 12, st Abden Honse, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
bison, sen, widow Of the late Thomas Nelsen, sen., pub- 
„ Hehe k. Edibbutgh alld Loi of. 


— 


— 
———— — — 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATFFUL AND COMFORTING." By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
gs | gen to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
Hf subtle malatlles ate floating * us ready to attack 
Wherever there is a weak puiltt. e ttthy edhite theny 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pute 11800 
and a properly -nonrished frame.“ Civil Service Gazelle. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Epps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

HoLLowar's Pitis.—Liver, Lungs, acd Kidneys.—A 
large number of internal maladics arise from obstructions 
over the semoval of which these celebrated Pills exercise the 
most petfect — 4 course of them is strongly recom- 
meulled as a remed} for alme’s: all chronic affections —as liver 
complaint, congestion of the lung§, torpidity of tHe kidheys, 
and other functional disorders which cause much present 
suffering, and if neglected lay the foundstion of innumerable 
diseases. Holloway’s Pills are especially auspted for the 
young and delicate. Their genile and purifying action places 
them above all other medicines. In ind gestion, nervous 
affectious, gout, and rheumatism these Pills have raised for 
themeelves a universal fame. I hey expel all impurities from 
the blood, aud thus restore cheerfulnesz and vigour. 

You tan expend your entire income and yet insure its 
return without further ouvlay or liability of avy kind. On 
all purchases ask your tradesmen fot Coupons of the Gereral 
Expenditure Assurance Company (limited); Head Offices, 
19 and 21, Queen Victora-street, E. C. 

KIxAuAN's LL Wiisky:—Universally recommended by 
the Medial Profession: A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
Uelivivtis, and most hole some. Df. Hassall says i—“ The 
damples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic ard 
ethereal to the smell. ‘The Whisky must be pronounced to 

pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.“ 
Wholesale, 20, Great ‘l'itchfield-street, London, W. 

Perrscrion.— Mrs. S. A, ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fuils to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is not à dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
old by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 yeare manufactured (hee 
two preparations. They are the standard articles fer the hair. 
aby. should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
eiter. ö 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’S Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordiaary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls, It cleanses the hair aud 
scalp, aud removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Periumers. 

IXVAIIDSs.— Consumption, Asthma, Bronchit's, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and fumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solvent Process, Success testitied by many 
ministers aud others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added. Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stawps.— 
10, Civremont-square, Loudon, N. 

Reckit1’s Paris Brug.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, ond the quick appreciauiot 
of its werits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, ‘Loe merit of the latter 
mainly cousists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in uni- 
tating the square shape, but making the geueral appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘I'he 
mauufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Keckitt’s Paris Blue“ on each packet. 

VLDKIDGE’s BALM or CoLUMBIA.—By the increasing 
demand for this faned Balm may be estimated its value and 
eificacy tor replen.sh ng, mvigorating, and preserving the Hair 
cither irom jathuy off or turning grey. Without it uo toilet 
is complete, It iaparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, aud wilt not soil the 
most delicate fabric woru as headdress “at home” or iu 
promenade. In the “nursery” its use is invaluable, as it 
furs iu infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
ot har, Sold by ali perfumers and chemists, at Js. 6d., 6s., 

ane 3 1 one retail by the proprietors, 

and A. Oldri 22, Welhngton- street, sev . 
the Strand, n * eme 


chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), 


IHE NONCONFORMIST. | 

Harn WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, of étpense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 

Constipation, Diarrhoea, Nervoiis, Bitions, Pulmonary, and 


liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wastitg ia Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 


| BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


_ BEVALENTA ARABICA 

(which saves fifty titties its cost in medicine), and cures 
habitual coustipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver comrlainte, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore thfouts, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions. 
ysteria, néufalgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, dciflity, Waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dtepsy, crémps, épasnis, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in prégiitin¢ty ct at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, edhatistion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the ſevefish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invanable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases Considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
notrishment as médt. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to reat delicate inſants suécessfilly, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties ih teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

8. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and wfid-#idé reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class Of spettlatots to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pde Henry Chavasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” duwlysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetatfs 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
tllat / bnder its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debilft? have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, atid skeep soundly all night.” 


De BARRY’S FOOD. Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dycpepsia. nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swveMings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries 1 endured, and fer 
which I tried the best advice m vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
rite a 14 deal of good, aud 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do id ?, all the swelling having left ne; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep eet}, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new niati—nsthing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use 2 hike of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—l am, dear Sir, yours 
ne CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 
876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“T am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
A yedts. My lees have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improted 8% much as to dispense with spectacies, 
my stomach reminds nie of whet I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite youtis ard hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, Er.— Cre No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsid, rervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.~— 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
‘* in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unable t read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
ne:vous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, et the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all iutereourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as KE had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despait 1 took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fot three monthts. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me) I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is ove of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of wiedicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids.—Dr, RUD WU KZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M. D. 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
. -IRKITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured we of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, winch had lasted eighteen years, 
I have never felt 80 comfortable as | do now.—J, COM- 
PARED, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-Lsles,” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: Iu tins, 
Alb, at 28.; of liv., 33, Gd; 21b., Gs; 51b., 14s, l2ib, 
328.; 24lb., 60s. : . b 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, ds. 6d.; 48 cups, 63.; 288 cups, 843. 
576 cups, 643. | 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach aid nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, oF 
caused by onions, garlic, and eyeu the smell leit by tobacco 
or driub ing. I hey improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are wore highly nourish- 
ing and sustaimmyg than eveu meat,—ilb., 3s. d.; lb., 63. ; 
Bib., IAs.; 121b., 32s ; 24lb, 603. ° 
EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Kegent-street, London, W.,; same hause, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 1¢, Rue Montague de la Cour, Brussels; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid 
| 25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin. W.; 8, Walltisch Gasse, Vienna ; 
aud at the Grocers and Chemists in every town, 
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MAGNETINE. 
DARLOW & CO. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Dantons AMAGNETINE APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are usea 
and recommended by gentlemen eminent in the med: cal 
profession. In cases of 


Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms 
Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. | 


M AGN ETI N EF #8 unique asa perfeetly flexible 


Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Dartow & Co, improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It ia soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and permanently 
raemetic. 


s MAGHETIN 


— 


APPLIANCES. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., 
M.B.C.8.E. 


| 76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, W., 
June 15, 1876. 


F. W. Darlow. Esq. 

Sin, Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion. from experience, of the 
value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi- ~ 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my praeti¢e. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am to 
resort to in a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified I 
can now add some experience of the utility of 
Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a loeal 
remedy in painful affections arising in the 
course of gout. Indeed, I am accustomed to 
prescribe it wherever topical weakness proceeds 
from a low vitality in the great nervous 
centres, or in the principal o of assimila- 
tion. nutrition. and blood purification , also ia 
weak throats from nervous exhaustion affect- 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Garn Witxrvson, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


DARLOW 


~~ 


From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 


50, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N., 
August, 1877 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
GENTLEMEN,—Some two years since, after 
recovery from severe illness, I sought strength 
from your Lung Invigorator, and I believe E 
found very great benefit. I have since them 
usually worn, and recommended many of my 
yee — to adopt, your pieces of Magnetie 
our, and in every i within my circle 
of acquaintance benefit has been thankfully 
acknowledved. When, therefore, I was asked 
for this Testimonial, from some knowledge 
obtained of the above experience, I felt it to 
be not less a duty than a pleasure to give it 
heartily.—I am, faithfully (I may say far 
others and myself, gratefully). yours, 
Epwin Paxron Hoop. 


From RICHARD C. SHETTLE, Esq., M.D. 
Royal Berks Hospital, Reading. 
GeNTLEMEN,—I have given the Magnetic 
Appliances a somewhat extended trial in 
hospital as well as private practice, and I have 
much gratification in stating that, as far as it 
is possible to judge of the curative merits of 
any remedy, I believe I have seen exceedingly 
marked benefits from their effects: The cases 
in which I have recommended them have been 
principally affections of the nervous system, 
and even in severe forms of such disorders I 
have found patients rapidly improve under the 
influence (as I believe) of this remedy.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours truly. 
Ricnarp C. SHETTLE, M.D. 
To Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 


Boothby Graffor Rectory, Lincoln, 
May, 18, 1877. 

Dear Sins, —I enclose cheque for the Wrist- 
let and. Belt for my friend, and have great 
pleasure in saying that I have certainly found 
the Belt you sent me last November to be of 
the greatest benefit. With perfect truth I can 
say I should not like to be without one now. 
I have had no lum or rheumatism since I 
began to weur it; and you are quite welcome 
to use this letter as a testimonial.—From yours 
faithfully, 
| (Rev.) CoarLes GarTH FULLERTON. 


To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


E 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom. ineluding Ladies and Gentlemen in 

Her Majesty's Household and Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Geatlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Frofessions, Officers in the Army and Navy, 


' 
; 
' 


| of Magnetine. 


> | 


Ciergymen of all Denominations, Bankers. Merchents, 
etc., who have testitied of the benetits derived from the use 


DARLOW & CO., soLe PROPRIETORS, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Orrvosire CHartne Cross Raitway Srarion. 
| Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 
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65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


10 CLOCK _ 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed at altera- 
tions in his Clock Show- Rooms, 
is enabled to offer to pur- 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
Clocks for the Drawing, 
a Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 
prices. 


BENNETT. 


WATCHES 


—— — — — — 
— 


CLOCKS 


— — 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


LI. TEETH.—PAINLESS LI. 


DENTISTRY. 


The Upper or Lower Set of 14 pure Mineral Teeth, 
warranted for mastication, perfect articulation, and will not 
decay or change colour (no extra charges). 


M. E. TOOMEY, Surgeon Dentist, 
54, Rathbone place, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-ct.-road. 


EQUIRED, after the Christmas vacation, for a 

good school in the country, a LADY TEACHER 
(not under twenty) to Superintend and Teach Music and 
when required take the management of the school; must be 
a good disciplinarian. Nonconformist preſerred.— Address, 
with full particulars to Miss Day, Mildenhsll, Suffolk. 


LADY will be glad to RECOMMEND to 
Parents and Guardians the SCHOOL where her only 
daughter was educated. Inclusive terms from 100 to 120 
yhineas per annum —Adyress, in frst mstence, to R. W. Hill, 
Box 156, General Post-office, Birmingham. 


ANTED, immediately, an efficient CER- 
TIFICATED MASTER for a British School in 
Honiten. A decided Christian Nonconformist and a married 
man, whose wife would take part conduct of the girl's 
echool, A person of energy and tact indispensatle.— Apply, 
stating refcrences avd salary required, to Rev. W. Evans 
Foote, Secietsry, Honiton, Devon. 


* 
Tr 


O CLERGYMEN, Students preparing for 
| Theological Examinations, and others.—A Jewish 
Clergyman gives PRIVATE TUITION in Hebrew and 
Rebbinical Literature.—Address, “Clericus,” 45, Arundel 
Square, N. | 


W ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, in good health, 
with moderate pulpit ability, to Conduct Serv-ces In 
a Mission Hall, and engage in other mission work, under the 
supervision of the pastor and a committee of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Leek, Staffordshire. State age, church 


principles, and present occupation. References to Kev. J. 


Hankinson, Leek. c 
DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—PEN- 
-4 SIONNAT DE JEUNES FILLES —Ccurse of 
French, Elementary Drawing, end general studies in French, 
aud also in English. For extra subjects, professors from 
Lausanne, &c. 
including board during holidays, CSU, one half in advance; 
for a school-quarter, £20, one quarter a!ways in advance. 
Further particulars and references apply to Mesdlles. M. et 
L. A., Clarens, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


ANTED, in a BOARDING SCHOOL, an 
ASSISTANT MASTER, sing'e, Resident, compe- 
tent to teach thoroughly the ordinary subjects of an English 
Education. A knowledge of Latin and French essential. 
Must be a good disciplinarian and able to produce satisfac- 
tory testimonials of high moral character and gentlemanly 
behaviour. A total abstainer preferred.— For part:culars as 
to salary and duties, apply to Kev. J. Gammon, Bible Chris- 
tian Co.lege, Shebbear, North Devon, 


W ANTED (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 

SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, or Com- 
panion to a Lady, or any place of trust where nothing 
menial is required. Good references. Address, M. H 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


7 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 

for the TRAINING UP ef BEREAVED 
CUILDREN in CHKISLIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cases received in the ordec of application. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requeste: in aid o. tis 
new charity, and will be thankfully receives aud acxvow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmoud, Esq., 60, Feu- 
church-street, E. C., and Netherton, Penge-iane, Sydenham; 
or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, Sunny Bank, 
South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made pay- 
alle at the General Post Office. Cheques to be crossed 
London and South-Western Bauk. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray's-iun- road, King’s-cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
5 Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria street, S. W. 
Free to the nevessitous; payn ent required from other ap) lie 
| Cants,. 


Number of pupils limited. Terms for a year, | 


— 


THEOBALD BROTHERS AND MIALL 
Have SEVERAL CLIENTS, witt VARYING CAPITALS, 
who are anxious 
TO INVEST IN BUSINESSES 
At the end of the Year. 

Full particulars, in confidence, to 30, Mark Lane. 


THEOBALD BROTHERS AND MIALL 
give individual attention to Accountancy, in all its Branches. 


BALANCE SHEETS ARD PROFIT axpv LOSS 
7 ACCOUNTS PREPARED. 


BANKRUPTCY axpv LIQUIDATION ACCOUNTS. 
PUBLIC COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS AUDITED. 


TRADING ACCOUNTS PREPARED or CERTIFIED, ror 
CHANGES 1x PARTNERSGIPS. 


TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED. 


IMPERFECT SYSTEMS or BOOK-KEEPING 
REMODELLED, 


without unnecessary change of books in use. 
Mr. Morell Theobald advises Clients on Insurance Questions, 
30, Mark Lane, London. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will 
Re-commence on WEDNESDAY, January 2. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS and LAWS (including the 
department of the Fine Arts) and of SCIENCE.—Tne 
SECOND TERM will Commence on THURSDAY, 
January 3. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of seven and 
sixteen —The LENT TERM will begin on Tos DA, 
January 15. 


Prospectuses may be obtained from the office of the 


College. 
TALFOURD ELV, M. A., Secretary. 


MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 
HEAD MASTER—F. C. MAXWELL, M. A., 


St. Yohn’s College, Cambridge. 


Matuematics: R. H. Cork, B. A., 
Honourman in Mathematics, London University. 


L. R. Huonxs (ist B. A.), London University. 
(W. M. CANNELL (ist B. A.). London Universi’y. 
J. 8. Wiseman, London 


CLASSICS 


MATHEMATICS AND ENGLISH : 
University. 
Lecturer 1x Enouisn: R. G. Latnam, M. A., M.D, 
Lat: Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Lecturer 1n History: J. P. Bats, London University. 
Frencu: F. J. Cuarpentier, B. A., 
French Master at the Charterhouse School. 


Naturan Science: A. NEWSHOLME, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; 


Priteman in Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology. | 


Music anp STN: A. Rnobks, R. A. M., 
Organist at Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's Church, 
Brixton. 


Dreawina: M. W. Varpy, 
Certificated Master, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Kensington. 


Terms, for Boarders and Day Scholars, on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHKS 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
FIRST TERM, 1878, will begin Jau. 2 th. 


I DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. — : 
Second Master—T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 

The College, in a most healthy situation, will accommodate 
150 boys. 

Scholerships varying from £15 to £40 per annum. 

Complete Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming 
Bath. | 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys under the 
care of Mrs. MILNE, with separate building and playground. 

Terms, trom 26 to 40 Guiness per annum. 

For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the 

Principal, as above, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. A, LL. B., B.Sc. (Lond ), 
of New aud University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Equal attention paid to work, health, end comfort, 

Mssters attend for German, Freuen, and Writing. 

Bournemouth has been selected fer its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sca-bret zes. 

The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. Wil iam 
Ja‘ kson or tne Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Sirictly inclusive terms fur Pupils under sixteen, £105. 
Under thirteen, £75. 

TERM begins JAN. 22. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. ee 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Priacipal. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 

Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
University of Loudon, aud Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. ate 

For pasticulars, apply as above. 


——————— — 
Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 

Apply, Rev. Chas, Winter, Principal. 


— 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders, 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Ghas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


6 COUNTY MIDDLE-CLAS 
SCHOOL, 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have passed the Local Examinations, Cambridge 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Junioic 
passed (turee in honours and disti-gui-hed in four subjects). 
Oxford Local Examination, May, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Ciass). They passed collectively 
107 ont of 108 subjects. References to parents in all parts 
of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 
guineas, 

For views and prospectus app'y to the principals, Mesars, 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, eontaming lofty 
scliool-rooms, aud standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this Scuoul the cour-e of instruction is ou the most 
approved system of modern education, combwmed with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
vations in honours. 

Reierences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. ‘lerms upon application, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLiIsHED 183). 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Lay men have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
tent Masters. 
OHN CROSSLEY, * Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where... nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
luvatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be s for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or ior entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers“ sons are received on reduced terms, which ma 
e ascer tained on application to the Secretary. 

For Il'rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further intormation, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


i. 


TENBY: THE MADEIRA OF WALES. | 
REEN HILL SCHOOL (Boys). 
Sr. MARY’S HILL SCHOOL (Girls). 
Conducted by H. GOWARD, M. A., LL.B. (London), and 


Mrs. GOWARD, with a large staff of Resident 
Assistants, English aud Foreign. 


The Houses, Echool Premises, and extensive Grounds are 
excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes, ‘The Establish- 
meuts sre quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few miuutes’ walk of the sea. . 


‘MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heav Masrer— 


RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Couneil of 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Vicg-MastTer-— | 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. s., F R.A.8,, Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 


chester, Member of London Mathematical Society, 

formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 

College, Bradford, &c. | 
ASSISTANT Mastexs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esgq., ILL. D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Karly Kng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 


T. T. JEFFERY, E.., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 


Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 9th Classic id 1877. 
ALFRED ERLEBACH, Kaq., B.A. Lona, 
D. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 
ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq, BA. Loud. 
5 Lavy Kesipent—Miss COOK E. 
3 TERM commences Monday, the 2lst JANUARY 
ror and further information, apply to the 
ficad Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. K. 
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ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
supplied on application. 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lou- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 


Szeconp Mastrr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A., (London), First in the Firat - 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. : 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sizarship 
given by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the FirsT in Greek and Latin. 

There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Schoiarspips, ac.. apply to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM from Sept. 18h to Dec. 20th. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 


Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Paid-up Capital £500,000 
‘DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
r 
Less than One Lear accurding to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest, 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS,—The Securities in which 

their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 


Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


| PEARL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


See Reports and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 
ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 


tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 
certain success, a 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, : 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P, REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents, | Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, KI, 000, & 0. 

a ANNUAL IN COME, £205,000. ’ 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN Parp as COMPENSATION. 
A fixcd sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 
Bc nus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locs! 
3 Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). WANTED, 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, S. E. 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 

amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative ee ae interest with ey + the = t 
description, r particulars can on application 

to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. : 


2 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 
Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital_ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


CAPITAL ALLoTTED.—FuLLy Paip-up SHaAReEs., 


Ist issue, at par 4,000 Amount £100,600 
23nd „ El prem. ... 4,000 2 N 100 000 
3rd 55 „ C 100,000 
4.h 3 1,088 JJ 27.200 

— 13,088 £327,200 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course ot allotment at £3 
per share premium, 


1,088 OF WHICH HAVE BEEN ALREADY 
ALLOTTED. 
Estates purchased, 92. Purchase Money, £350,076. 
Revenue net yieided by estates, nearly 8 per cent. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, 55 per cent. 
A considerable Keserve Fund from Premiums and Profits 
on Re-sales. 


The Fourth Issue is offered at £3 premium, so as to pro- 
tect the interests of existing Shareholders, 


For full particulars, and for Prospectuses, “‘ Five Minutes’ 
Talk,” House Property Notes, No. 1, and Notices of the 
Press, apply to ; 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 

December 14, 1877. 


F. H. MIALL, 37, Sourn CastLe STREET, 
LiverPpoot. GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANt AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY PRUGKAMME,.—THE ROSt AND 
IHA KING: A Christmas Fairy Tale, adapted fiom 
Thackeray ; given by Mr. SeEymOuUR SMITH. vocally assisted 
by Misses Lott: Verona, Marion Vere, Minuie Clifford, &c.— 
CHEMICAL MxSTEAIES, a Holiday Lecture; aud 
LIGHT and COLUUK, with Interesting Experiments, by 
Professor GARDNER. — PREsTIDIGITATION * xtraordi- 
nary, by Dr. Hotpen.—The RUSSO-1 URKISH WAR, 
its History and Progress to the present date; and a Lecture 
illustrative of TORPEDO WAnFARE, with an luteresting 
Exhibition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. Ki NG.— CHRISTMAS 
IN THE OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c. Admission 
to the whole, ls.; Reserved Stalls, 28. 6d. Lick-ts can be 
sent by post. Annual Tickets, available till December 31st, 
1878, 10s. 6d. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. Ils. 

Prints din. by Zin. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 

Passage, Long-laue, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


(ENTLEMEN défirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 2 


“@LENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifyin 
to the wear or 


WILLS “BEST BIRD'S-EYE ” 


CIGARETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing Ten) 
protected by our Name aud Trade Mark. 


W D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale and Export only. 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 
GOUT 


Depp's . 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
Gr LUMBAGO, &c., Ce. 


1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all 
Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 
DODD and PYWELL, 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD., 


* 


5 Pu 


ODD’S The most agreeable Remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
ULMONIC BRONCHITIS, 
OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS, 
Invaluable to Public Speakers and 
GY RUP. Singers. Is. lid. and Ds. 9d. per 


bottle, of all Chemists. 


-CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


The Nursery has no more innocent help than Mrs. JOHN- 
SON’S SOUTHING SYRUP, which, applied to the Infant's 
Gums, relieves the pain and prevents convulsions, CON- 
TAINS NO NARCOTIC. See the name of “ BARCLAY 
& SONS, Farringdon-st., London,” is on the stamp. Sold 
by all Chemists at 28. 9d. a bottle. | 


AGICand DISSOLVING-VIEW LANTERNS 
and SLIDES. J. H. STEWARD’S new Illustrated 
Catalogue Gratis, Post free. Complete sets for presents, 
218, 30s., and 55s. 
406 and 66, Strand; 54, Cornhill; and 63, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 

SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 

PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 

N OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60.; BANK OF EN d- 

MMERCIAL PEN, No. 855; 

SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 

; N universal 

satisfaction. and CO’S 

PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER sTEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 
HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 


requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days !” 
Price, 24 ir ches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constautly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


AMERICAN BEEF, 
HARLINGEN MUTTON, 
ENGLISH MEAT, BEST QUALITY, 
Supplied and Delivered Free to Families, Schools, &c., &c. 
within twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. below Butchera’ Prices, by 
NEW DIRECT SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, : 
107, CANNON-STReFT, LONDON, E. C. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


| DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

. A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 

Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of apericuts, 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 

Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 

Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 


One Hunvrep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 


No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
rtamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
sraphs of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
,000, 4d. each. 


W. KANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines Kxchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


eee G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, =: 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


prose PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 


Pportten MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
. and jars. 5 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOUPS. | 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 

ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo trs. 2 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 

and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, va 


and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., IS., 2s. 44., 
and 53. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


KA ; 


| THB 
OOD OLD ENGEISH 
REMEDY FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES. 3 
Established over 50 years. 
Known throughout the world. 


W ORSDELL’S 
Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1d., 


pu 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Removals effected by large railway 


vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 
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-- PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


— 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


Largest and Best Stock of Magic Lanterns and Slides in the Kingdom 
SURGEON-DENTIST, | FOR SALE OR HIRE. _ 
WII 7 ae pat Ry * at ase Catalogues Post Free on reeeipt of One Stamp. 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural | E. G. WOOD, OPTICIAN, 74, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. Bs 
teeth WI 1 The “EUPHANERON ” Lantern, wich Patent Refulgent Lamp, is unsurpassed for Tower, Portability, and Price—£4 4s 


- Opposite the British Museum. MAGIC LANTERNS: How Made and How Used, Second dition. With Practical Hints to 
Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London Unpractised . By A. A. Woop. 18. post free. 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate — 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- . 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by | 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical | | AR N 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 0 * 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 


mastication, extreme lightuess, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 


re | MANTLES, es Se oc a a 

entirely new process, ' N WELL ASSORTED in prices, colours, 

TESTIMONIAL. | and qualities. Our SILKS, VELVETS, 

andi gee Malet hh abo RIBBONS, and TRIMMINGS are 

E ae | BONNETS . 
ae at ee 7 a ee . 

of your velnable services you are at Eberty to, wee my some, attention given to the matching and 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


To G. H E blending of colours. Our extensive 
H. Jones, Esq. 
CO STU MES. Premises, large Stock, and nume 
| \ 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FRER. | | 
| Deg COUGHS, Colds, Consump- 


tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, und all Affections of the | any extent with promptness, com- 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently S| | U 8 
‘ 


cured by | bined with moderate charges. 
‘*BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 
All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these woes 
medicines 4 A — — „ tre eng. . yon by | 
t,t icants; also a ise on roat an 
e 48 large octavo pages. A short 1 PURE DYES PATTERNS SENT FREE. 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 


King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Staff enable us to carry out orders to 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED | Country orders, if accompanied by a 
f NMHE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently remittance, will receive prompt 
gp ge . the 3 as an unfailing — GU AR ANTEED : 8 
d escription; a certain re e 
Biv sore legs, barns, — bruises, . * . atten wins 


ernptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 
sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., Ke. Sold in pots, 133 d., 
2s, 9d., 4s. 6d, 118., and 22s. each. 


AND HIS 


PLULE Amr chor g Ula, on aumenamve | NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, 8. E. 


Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
„JSC LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD LIVER OIL (REGISTERED). 


and assisting Nature in her operations. They form a mild t Oil, and by Almond flavouring, rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No disagreeable smell or taste, no 
and 3 nee aperient, that may be taken at all times e a nausea, Taken readily by the most delicate constitu jou and by Children. 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold at 134d., 2s. 9d., ancet — The natural naus*ous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art.“ 


4. 6d., Lls,, and 22s. each. Britiah Medical Journal. ss bf aa 8 the beneficial results traceable to Cod Liver Oil, we have und no difleultv 
Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, n U diiiiiitsinn ott, meitint nitsiliin® 
aint, SAE He Oy SS Teens See, . — r by the — fla vouring.“ 
Medic 


ess. — Has an —— smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is satisfactory.” 
RUPTURES. Med Record. It may be confidently recommended.“ 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT Prices—Pints, 4s. 6d.; half pints, 28. 4d.; quarter pints, ls. 3d., Imperial Measure. 


all Chemists and Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 
HITR’S MO O- MAIN PATEN? | Retmlof all Chemis : 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limtrszp. 


POSSESSING ALL OPERTIES OF No. 1,885, with “ straight cut 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring POSS ING THE FS JOHN HEATH'S | points,” 9 for 
no steel spring round the body, is recommended for THE FINEST ARROWROOT. CLERICAL 12 — 4. 
occa an, Page ele ROW „ toner, oF by n. 
: chafe er excoriate ; _ 1 Poy 5 * N BRO N AND POLSON S PEN. BIRMINGHAM. 
equal comfort in any position of the „ by night o | : N is 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without th CORN FLOUR HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con appreciated as a case of GRANT'S MO | 
poe, observati . CHERRY BRANDY, which be ordered of 
“ 7 ie ts ive to this invention our unquali HAS merchant, or direct of T. Grant, Distillery Maidstone. 
— * “yer we 3 advise the use of ut ti ’ Reputati QUEEN’S QUALITY, as supplied to Her ty, 42s. 
38 . in need of that protection, which the) Twenty Years World-wide eputatior , per dos net; SPORTSMAN’S SPECIAL QUA , 50s, 
cannot 90 fully, nor — 4 Deen * — any AND IS UNEQUALLED 3 per doz, Prepayment required. Carriage free in England. 
other apparatus or as ir ae 
highest. satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QU X. ir — 9 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir LEA AND PERRINS’ AAW OECLIV/TY ANDO 7 
William Fergusson, Bart., el: in STERSHIRE SAUCE => aA 905 
. King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G WOR CE a > OTHE, 
| mie Hosp *. to the Bab. F. R. 8. 9 In consequence of Spurious Imitations of SEWING WN CHUA 1 4 
to Kings, College Howpital; e Caluray, Ena. Senin LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE,| Machi Nac. fos 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy sHospital; Coulson, Eeg., F. R. 8. hich are calculated to deceive the Public, & TOOLS Nes oy ‘ 
a Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Esq, | LEA & PERRINS have adopted 2 
es, Surgeon to the Londen e W. J. Fisher, A NEW LABEL, o, AA WATER BARRONS. 
2. Koy, Bag. —. to Prince Albert ; Robert 14 bearing their Signature FOR HOUSE, 8 
„F. LB.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 0 CARDEN, 3 SPADES. 
Fea Society; us Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 2. — DAIRY & 5 — D RAKES. 
Descriptive Circular be had b and the T — 44. : 
(which cannot * fit) can be forwarded by post, on and. which signature is placed on every bottle of yong MOWERS N © Sg 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, Worcestershire Sauce 2 ; RY OF EVERY MAKE, 2 a 
ome Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. : 19 LVERY SIZE. 9 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 3)s. 6d. and without which none is genuine, "40 CATALOCUES FREE N 
Postage, free. „Sols wholesale by the N ö 
of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d., Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export 9 ‘ 


Postage, free. Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 4 APPLICATION. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P , free. — 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Poet 


. 7 N i 
G Flees: NEW PATENT nt JNO. GOSNELL X CO.’S 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
— ial | made i . ri 
mended an tome Cae on he 2 — HERRY TOOTH P A8 1 E 
pressible, and the test invention for pring efficient and per- g . C 
manent su in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. t u 


: | 
) 2 der, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and is draw» on is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. pot. 
22 ing. Pn | 0 d im a pleasing fragrance to 
163 ordi See ee Seid Wy oll e nd at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES r. 120, 10. | 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. | * i 8 is 
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H and SON’S CATALOGUE, containing 


195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


450 ILLUSTRATIONS, with PRICES, 
of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent free 
by post. 


H and SON’S GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 


195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


from 12s, to 3838. EIDER- DOWN 
QUILTS, from 28s. to 160s. Lists of 
sizes and prices sent free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


TORY, 


CABINET —" and UPHOLSTERERS, 


OLESALE EXPORT. 
WAREHOUSES, LARGEST IN CITY. 
COLEMAN STREET and LONDON WALL. 


PATENT COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD and SPRING MATTRESS. 
CHEAPEST and BEST 
EVER OFFERED to (he PUBLIC. 

PRICE from 15s. 

co ES, CAMPS, 
COLONIES, COTTAGES, 
HOSPITALS. HOTELS. 

INSTITUTIONS, LODGINGS. 
BILLIARD DINING TABLES, 

BAGATELLE BOARDS. | 
DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 
IMMENSE Srock of FURNITURE. 
COLEMAN ST., 14, 2, and 24; 33, LONDON WALL. 


TORY, 


G. M. and H. J., 


G. M. and H. J. 


— 


OAL. - COCK ERELL'S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 278. cash. Wallsend— lass B, 25s.; Best Inland, 
25s.; Inland, Class B, 23s. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-~—Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 
pest_Wigas, 25s.; best Silkstone, 243.; best Stafford, 23s ; 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby Bright, 22s,; Barnsley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 193,; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 19:.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 158. per 12 sacks. Cash, Sc eened. 
Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire. registered 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


— 
— 


— ——— —ęʒẽ k —— 


— — — — - .’ —ę — —— — — — — 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 

> celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medic ne. 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 

— of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
rice 4s, per bottle. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C 


ER 
JINTER 


1 
yore 
12 


TER 
W INTER 
E 


INTER 


INTER 


INTER 


1 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENDAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. | 


MERCHANT TAILORS . Dns. 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. LSTERS 


OPINIONS or tute PRESS LSTERS. 
Upon the Display of 


Irish Friezes and 1 
T weeds LSTERS. 
Exhibited by Messrs. LSTERS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. [ster 


% Daily News.“ 1 


a HE friezes look a0 it LSTERS. 
ey were capable o 
. 
r. e are ple 
to note that in the ensuing h ERS. 
winter Ireland means to re- 
venge herself upon us in a 11 


truly Christian manner, b 
* us plenty of 3 Turrs. 
warm coats; for Messrs. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, of 98 
Ludgate-hill, have become 
the agents for these cloths, SN 
and announce their inten- 


tion of making them part of | Q{ UITS. 
their permanent stock.“ 


k 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | Sorrs. 
ULSTERS, Sorrs. 


ee Standard.” Senn. 


ME Messrs. SAMUEL | GUIIS. 
BROTHERS, of 
se Rye show tweeds UITS. 
which, in the weaving and 
durability of texture, com- Gi UETS. 
on good terms with the | k- 
st of Yorkshire or Scot- 0 VERCO ATS. 
land. The Irish friezes are 
of extraordinary quality, ( FY ERCOATs. 
and are gaining renown 
through being the material VERCOATS. 
of the favourite Ulster | 


coat.“ VERCOATS. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | O EROO Ars 
SUITS. aan 


| TO SELF-MEASURE- ( )VERCOATS. 


36s. to 116s. ( VERCOATS. 


| | VERCOATS.. 
‘SAMUEL BROTHERS’ (O c . 
 OVERCOATs. 0 : 
21s. to 848. )VERCOATS. 


| — — * 
PATTERNS AND GUDE ()’ ERCOATS. 


MENT POsT FREE. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 


A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. | 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3let of March. 
= . the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


| which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 


“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of ei htpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘ Index of Hymns nko pes for Young People’s Special rvices.” We com. 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the ublic as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit. —The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and 8 variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


at PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN ard SON, Church _ Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSIIIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
: MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
Philadelphia, and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 2s. for 
Sample Slide, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
events of the day. F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
N GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES, The few following quotations may be taken as a criteriop 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS, from 4s, 6d. to 603. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 83. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from Is. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs, 

ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 28. 4}d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from 18. 4}d. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, 28. 6}d. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, ls. 84d. per Yard, 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 

FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seasoned, from 1s, 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide.) 

DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Guineas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the varions woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


& P CO | TS SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
* * COLOURS. 


SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


0 SEWING OSN 
ONLY AWARD COTTON. 
TT AT CROCHET OR 
Cea OTTO N TATTING COTTON. 
1876, : In SKEINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and.excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. . 


CHLORODYNE is 1 — 1 the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


: Croup, Ague. | 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 
3 From W. Vesauivus Perrigrew, M.D. ; 
“T have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhœa, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.’ 
„Earl Russen communicated to the College of Physiciaus that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. | 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


- 


— 
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FRANK WRIGHT’S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 
Price 288. per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 
N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN 


ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
ineas; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 guineas. All in elegant 
alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINsTEAD, 


Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N. W. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


Ws PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be op to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any part 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVES.— 
The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE for burning 

coke, a close stove, in five sizes, 60a., 70a., 802., 105s, 140s, 19 
cheap in cost, economical in consumption of fuel, will last 
for years, is easily repaired, and powerful in its heating capa- 
— Hundreds ate now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and CO. have all sizes on sale; also Gurney, Gill, 
and Galton Hot-air oves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, 
four burners, 5Us, Prospectuses post tree. DEANE and 
CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, Lonpon B von. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial, 


EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas, In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, st James's. 


EALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the best for the 


OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine, edited by Mr. 


RASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 
Used by 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
Every where. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years 50747 as the best remedy ſor 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children, and infants, 


DINNEFORD anp Co., | 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. SLVERrOx 's 

N AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 

diately, and cured ulumately. The Trumpet enables persons 

to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf. 

ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Fupers uu“ 

Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist wliuister, Albert 
House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ See 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
Crus WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleausing and clearing the blood from all impuriti s, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds. 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular riches 2 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


free from 2 injurious to the most delicate consti:.1t'on | 


of either sex, the 
to test its value. 

Thousauds of Testimonial from all parts. sng 

Sold in bottles, 28. Gd. each, aud iu cases containing 811 
times the quantity, 11s. each—ufficient to effect a permaner. t 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATE:r?? MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


roprietor solicits sufferers to give it (1a) 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincol ~— 
Wholesale— All Patent Medicine Houses. . 


— — — 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S WORK ON ST. PAUL. 


IFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, By the 
Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, M. A, and the Very Rev. 
8. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. Students’ Edition, 
revised and condensed, in One Vol. crown 8vo, with Forty-six 
I}lustrations and Maps, price 9s. | | 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Se'ection of Maps 
and Illustrations. Two vols. square crown 8vo, price 218. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Orgimal Plates, Maps, 
and Wood Engravings. Two vols. 4to, price 42s, 


London: Longmaus and Co. 


* 


“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar ! — John Bull. 


On Dec. 20th, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price 
One Shilling, . 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 206, for January, 1878. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The First Violin. Book I. Chaps. I., II., III, IV., V. 
Book II. Chap. I. 


II. Christina of Sweden. 
III. The Sire de Maletroit’s Door. 
IV. Our Old Actors—David Garrick, 
V. The Hoodlum Band. By Bret Harte. 
Vi. Mrs. Nortoa. 
VII. Friendship and Flattery. 
VIII. A Modern Dramatic Poet. 
IX. Cherry Ripe!” 
“ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Chaps. XLIX. to LIV. 
Conchsion. 


*.* Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar” can 
be obtained a all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


Price 6s., 


ESUS, the MESSIAH: a Narrative Poem and 
Merrical Paraphrase of the Gospel Story. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER Davies, Auhor of “Rambles and 
Adventures of our School Field Club,” “The ‘Swen’ and 
her Crew,” &c. | 


London: Provost and Co, 36, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. 
6 WALL DECORATIONS: 


Te supply a wont long felc, MARCUS WARD and CO. 
are issuing an entirely new tet of WALL TEXTS and 
GREETINGS, ona large scale, suitah'e for the decoration 
of PLACES OF WOKSHIP, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and 
MISSION ROOMS, as well as for HOME USE, ASSEM- 
BLIks, &c. 

They are printed in Gold and Colours, in a most effective 
etyle, aud the lettering 1s in all cases very distinct and pro- 
minen. 

A. A et of three placards—“ A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy 

New Year,” Welcome 241 by 93 in. 38. per set. 

B. A pair of placarde— Garland 

of Flowers, wüh the words, 

“A Happy New Year to 

Everyone; Garland of Fruit, 

with the words, “ A Merry 

Chratmes to Yon All.“) 341 by 13} in. 4s. per pair. 

C. A pai: of placards . F. stoon cf 

Flowers, with the words 

„ Wecome to our Hearth ;” 


Sizx. | 


the cempanion with “ Wel- . 

come to our Board“ 343 by 131 in 48. per pair. 
D. Long Wall Text—“Glory to 

God in the Highest... 681 by 13} in. 4s. each. 
E. Long Wall Text—“ On Earth, 

Peace, Goodwill Towards 

. Ä 681 by 13] in. 48. each. 
F. Long Wall Text -“ Unto You 3 

is Born a Saviour.” ............ 681 by 131 in. 48. each. 


G. Loug Wall Text—“ Behold, I 
Bring You Good Tidings.“ . 687 by 13} in 48. each, 
May be obtained of all Stationers and Booksellers. 
Wholesale only of 
MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


HE INJUSTICE, INUTILITY, and IMMO- 
RALITY of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
Speech delivered by the Kev. H. Ba'chelor, of Blackheath, 
Revised Edition. Spe: ially addressed to Congregationalists. 


Dyer Brothers, Paternoster-square, E. C. Price Id. 


LEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. With Brief Notes 

on Egypt and Egyptian Obelisks. By Erasmus 

Wilson, FR.8. With Illustrations. Cloth, price 5s. ; 
post, 58. 6d. 


Brain and Co., 26, Paternoster Row, E. C. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for 

1878, A Pocket Book containing a Text for every 

day, interleaved for Memoranda, ruled paper for cash 

account, aud much interesting letterpress, with engraved 
frontispiece. In roan tuck, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London: R. & A. Suttaby, 2, Amen Corner. 


— ͤ œà—ͤ—ä— 


ATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, Chancery 

Buildings, Cbaucety lane, have every facility in their 

extensive pew premises for printing Newspapers, Books, 
Magazines, end Periodicals with economy and de- patch. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb :r 
Slothes-Wringers, 2]s., 30s.; “Villa” Washing Machines, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mangles, 42s ; “ Ville” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s,, soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free ti ial 
from Harper ‘I'welvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, —ondon, E. C. 
Werks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


GODDARD’S' PLATE POWDER. 


OR MORE THAN: A QUARTER OF A 
CENTU RK this powder has sustained au unrivalled 
reputacion througnout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the KEST and Sar EST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 
See the recommendations of more than leading firms 
which accompany each box. 
Sold by Chemists and Jronmongers, Ee. in boxes, ls., 
2s. 6d., aud 48. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 


By Helen Mathers, Author of | 


| borough and Co,, 51, Old Bailey. 


| 


Square post 8vo, price, leather, gilt edges, 10s. 6d., 


REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The Authorised Version compared with the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts, and carefully revised; arranged in 
Paragraphs and Sections ; with Supplementary Notes, 
References to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, 
Chronologie ; Tables and Maps, Also 


REVISED ENGLISH NEW 


1 separate from the Old Testament. 
rice 5s, 

“ Eminent, scholarly men have been at work upon it for 
years, and the result 1s a volume which will be welcomed by 
all Bible students, and which will occupy an important 
place in our Bible Merature.“ — The Freeman. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her Majesty’s Printers. London : 
43. Fieet-street. Edinburgh: 16, Elder-street. New 
York: Cooper Union, 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
Just published, price One Penny. 


BAPTISTS and PADO- 


BAPTISTS; Their Differences and Church Distinc- 
tions. By J. L. M CURRY, D.D. With Pre- 
face by An Average Baptist.“ 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-tow, and E. Marl- 
Leicester: Winks and 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, Two Volumes, price 6s., post free, 


A LEXICON of NEW TESTA- 


MENT GREEK, on a New Plan; by which the 

Greek New Testament may be Trauslated into English 

ne demonstrable eccuracy by the simplest af d. 
ith~ A 


A COMPANION to the LEXI- 


CON of the NEW TESTAMENT GREEK: in 
which the Ten Thousand Inflexions of the Greek Verbs 
are arranged with a Double Index, 40 as to afford the 
quickest possible reference, 


Just published, 300 pp., in elegant cloth binding, price 4s.° 


t free, 
HEAVEN NOT OUR HOME. 


but the Renovated Earth the Eternal Abode of the 
Redeemed Saints. 


AFTER WORK: an Illustrated 


Msgazine for Home Reeding, Price One Penny, 
Monthly. 

In nothing do the working classes as a body find greater 
difficulty than in rationally and profitably employing their 
leisure hours. After Work” is intendel to help them to- 
warde so desirable an end It sims to prove the welcome 
friend and companion of leisure hours, and to afford amuse- 
ment aud instruction in u form which shall be both popular 
und useful; to provide month by mouth such reading as 
may stimulate all that is nonie aud good in human life and 
character, and at the same time to furnish a healthful and 
varied repast for the mental and social tastes of its readers. 

All who visit among working people, employers of labour, 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, mavagers of mothers” 
meetings, and others, wilt find “After Work” particularly 
helpful in their different circles of usefulness and influence ; 
and the conductors would earnestly ask for their practical 
co-operation n circulativg the magazine. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


MINOR CHARACTERS of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev WILLIAM 
BROCK 


“ Always faithful to the great doctrine of the Gospel, and 
always clear and finished in style, Mr. Brock is sure to com- 
mand an admiring circle of readers.”—Sword and Trowel. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 64., post free, 


The CHRISTIAN POLICY of 


LIFE. By the Rev J. BALDWIN BROWN, Author 
of “The Home Life,” &c., &c. 

“It is a sturdy book and well calewlated to help youth, to 
whom Mr. Brown dedicates it, to make men of . 
He spesks as if from the depths of bis own religious con- 
sciousness directly to yours.”—Literary World. 

NEW WORK FOR BIBLE READERS, 
Published in Monthly Parts, price 3d. esch. 
NOT 


BIBLICAL THINGS 
A Collection of Facte, 


GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Notes, aud Information concerning much that is 
Rare, Quaint, Obscure, and Little Kuown in 
Relation to Biblical Subjects. Supplying valuable and 
out-of-the-way Information on Science, History, Govern- 


meut, Arts, Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, 
Trades. Travels, Obsolete Words, Difficult Fasseges, 


Biblical Antiquities, Botany, Natural History, Eastern 
Religions, &c. 


Habits, Geography, Ancien 
THE FAVOURITE SUNDAY-8CHOOL 
HER’S MAGAZINE 


TEAC 
Published Monthly, price 


One Peon , 
The TEACHER'S STORE. 


HOUSE for 1878. No other Teacher's help presents so 
complete end efficient aid in all the departments of Sun- 
day-school work, and no pains are spared to keep the 
magazine abreast of the newest piaus and freshest 
thoughts of Sunday-school W Each number 
coutains suggestive Outline Lessons for both morning 
and afternoo. classes, Outline Addresses, suitable Lilu;- 
trations, and Bye oe bearing practically on Sunday-school 
questions and difficulties. 


Now resdy, handsomely bound, price 2s, post free, t 


ANNUAL VOLUME of the 


TEACHER’S STOREHOUSE and TREASURY for 
1877. Containiog much belpful matter for Teachers in 
their work, including Le-sons for Class teachers, Outlines 
of Addresses, Illustratious, Helps, Eneouraging Papers, 


Directions for Work, &c. 
COMMUNION CARDS for the NEW YEAR. 


6s 6d per 100. 

WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 2s. 64. 
and 58. 1000. 5 
WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

from 3s. 6d. 
WEEKLY OFFERING BOXES. 85. 6d. each. 
The above and ail other necessary appliances for carrying 
out the Weekly Offering System can be had of 
tELLIOT 8TOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


— ERO GE SARIN ARO A Merge on 
- = . See eee a es ew 
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EAL and SONS CATALOGUE, containing 
5 e es “PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 
1 FURNITURE, sent free CONTAINING 


195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


H and 


SON’S GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 
from 12s, to 388. EIDERKR- DOWN 
QUILTS, from 283. to 160s. Lists of 


sizes and prices sent free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


195, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 
TORY, G. M. and H. J., 

CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
WHOLESALE and EXPORT 
WAREHOUSES, 
COLEMAN ST 


and LONDON WALL. 
PATENT COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD and SPRING MATTRESS. 
CHEAPEST and BEST 
EVER OFFERED to the PUBLIC 
PRICE from 158. 
COLLEGES, CA 0 
COLONIES, COTTAGES, 
. HOTELS 


STITUTTICON S. 
BILLIARD DINING TABLES, 
BAGATELLE BOARDS. 
DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 
IMMENSE STOCK of FURNITURE. 
COLEMAN ST., 14, 2, and 24; 33, LONDON WALL. 


QTORY, G. M. and H. J. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 27s.cash. Wallsend—Class B, 25s.; Best Inland, 
25s.; Inland, Class B, 23s. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 
OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
_-—Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 

pest Wigan, 25s.; best Silkstone, 243.; best Stafford, 23s ; 

new Silkstone, 23s,; Derby Bright, 22s.; Barnsley, 22s. ; 

Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 198,; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 194.; 

Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Sc eened. 

Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 

Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 

Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Rezent’s Park-basiu, 

N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


— 


— — u — 
— — — —— — — 


— ſß— — — — — 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire. registered 

Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHF’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
> celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medic ne. 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 


(late of 38, Old Change), Londou. Sold by most Chemists. 
Price 4s, per bottle. : 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axv er, LUDGATE HILL, E. o 


3 MERCHANT TAILORS .| 112 — 


— ꝛ—• 


wee eee rerns 
INTER | OPINIONS or tut PRESS yt, 

. ER Upon the Display of LSTERS 
wr Irish Friezes and U 2 
yo T weeds 1 

ER Exhibited by Messrs. Urrns. 
= 66 Daily News.” A e 
W INTER | «« ‘HE friezes look ae if 1 

0 
an the most inelement Urerens, 
R weather. We are pleased 
to note that in the ensuing —— 
| winter Ireland means to re- 
1 
WINTER — * us plenty of 3 | UITS. 
4 warm coats; for Messrs. 
wee SAMUEL BROTHERS, of | QUITS. 
Ludgate-hill, have become 
* the agents for these cloths, | @) UITS. 
’ and announce their inten- 
12— — making — part of UITS. 
WINTER Kosh mes bashes QUITS. 
WHER SAMUEL BROTHERS’ Surrs 
WTR ULSTERS, Quire. 
WINTER 30s. to 100s. Quits. 
INTER ce Standard.” IIS. 
3 „ME Messrs. SAMUEL | GUIIS. 
* ' BROTHERS, of 
188 Ludgate-hill, show tweeds | GUIIS. 
g which, in the weaving and 
ya durability of texture, com-| Q) UITS. 
on good terms with the | k 
ee st of Yorkshire or Scot- VERCOATS. 
land. The Irish friezes are 
18 of extraordinary quality, VERCOATS. 
and are ining renown 

ER through being the material VERCOATS. 

of the favourite Ulster 
INTER coat.“ VERCOATS. 

TINTER : ; 

SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | O os 
TER SUITS. VERCOATS. 
333 308. to 116s. ( VERCOATS. 
| ER N VERCOATS. 
Wr... SAMUEL’ BROTHERS’ eee 
| OVERCOATS. QO 
INTER 21s. to 84s. '( aan 


* * 
WIrxR rarrrnvs AND GUIDE, ( )VEBOOATS. 


INTER, TO SELF-MEASURE- VERCOATS. 
\ | mevr post Frese. 0 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENTAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


. 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


. @ 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
inisters or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. | 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3let of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


United 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully ert ny of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend ite find an Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the 8 as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly’excellent, and the range of topics extensive. ... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


prices. 
required. > 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 
PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN ard SON, Church Furnishers, 14. Albert-:treet, Manchester. 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
Philadelphia, and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 2s. for 
Sample Slide, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
events of the day. F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 
GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS, from 4s. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 83. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from Is. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 


The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 


K 


N 


l DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, Is. Gd. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new desigrs. 
ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 28. 4}d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 


BULGARIAN STRIPES, from ls. 44d. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 

_ BRUSSELS CARP&TS, in whole pieces, 2s. 6}d. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 18. 8}d. per Yard, | 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 
FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seascned, from 1s. 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide.) 
DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Guineas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C. 


J. & P. COATS’ 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND AND ALL 
COLOURS. 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Received &! W EXTRA GLACE 

ony lia SEWING | COTTON. 
ILAL : ROCHET OR 

ee COTTON, sams cme 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of alt Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


: THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
OHLORODVNE is — 1 the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovere 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


5 Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


eningitis, &c. 


SRLS From W. Vesavius Pettigrew, M.D. a 
„1 have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
„Earl Russen communicated to the College of Physiciaus that ne received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. | 
| CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtts BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the deſendaut, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.— See Times, l3th July, 1864. | * 

Sold in bottles at ls. Id., 28. Ad., 43. 6d., and IIs. each. None is genuine without the words“ Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLOROD INE“ on the Government stamp. Overchelunng Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sone ManuractukER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ares? 


CUSHIONS, HAS3OCKS, SEAT 


WHITE 
SUITABLE FOR ANY 


e 
A 


/ 
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FRANK WRIGHIT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 
Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 1s NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 

Price 28s. per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 

N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 

the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, 
At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianc ſortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
eae: Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 guinéas. All in elegant 

alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, 


Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N.W. 


DENOMINATICN EXTENSION. 


98 PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be 9g to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any past 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed, 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVES.— 
The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE for burning 

coke, a close stove, in five sizes, 60a., 703., 803., 105s, 140s , 1s 
cheap in cost, economical in consumption of fuel, will last 
for years, is easily repaired, and powerful in its heating capa- 
ro Hundreds are now in use and universally approved. 
DEANE and CO. bave all sizes on sale; also Gurney, Gill, 
and Galton Hot-air d toves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, 
four burners,.5Us. Frospectuses post tree. DEANE and 
CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, Lonpon Bibo. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDEN'S’* PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 


EAVESTAFF’s DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's. 


EALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 


P TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the best for the 


\OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous 
Medicine, edited by Mr. 


RASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Used by 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
Every where. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years 17 7 as the best remedy ſor 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children, and infants, 


DINNEFORD Axp Co., 
172, New Bond -street, London, and all Chemista. 


O THE DEAF.— The Rev. E. J. SILVxRrOx's 
AURIAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ulumately. The Trumpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf. 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send ior rapers un-“ 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist stiuister, Albert 
Hause. Pack-street, Nottingham. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Crus WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impuritxs, 
eannot be too mghly recommended. . 

For Scsrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds. 


it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 


It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, : 
2 Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
ures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular Pha 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warrantea 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate consti:..\t‘or 
of either sex, the , en orm solicits sufferers to give it ? C 
to teat its value. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. a 
Sold in bottles, 2s. Gd. each, aud wm cases containing 81 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanert 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATETTT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent tc 
any address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


„ FT. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincol= 


Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S WORK ON ST. PAUL. 


1 and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the 
Rev. W. J: ConyBEare, M. A, and the Very Rev. 
J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. Students’ Edition, 
revised and condensed, in One Vol. crown 8vo, with Forty-six 
Illustrations and Maps, price 9s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps 
and Illustrations. Two vols. square crown 8vo, price 218. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Orginal Plates, Maps, 
and Wood Engravings. Two vols. 4to, price 42s. 


London: Longmaus and Co. 


— 


Who does not welcome Temple Bar : John Bull. 
On Dec. 20th, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price 


One Shilling, 2 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 206, for JANUARY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
I. The First Violin. Book I. Chaps. I., II., III, IV., V. 


Book II. Chap. I. 
II. Christina of Sweden. 
III. The Sire de Maletroit’s Door. 
IV. Our Old Actors — David Garrick. 
V. The Hoodlum Band. By Bret Harte. 
VI. Mrs. Norton. 
VII. Friendship and Flattery. 
VIII. A Modern Dramatic Poet. 
IX. “Cherry Kipe!” By Helen Mathers, Author of 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Chaps. XLIX. to LIV. 
Conclusion. 


%% Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar” can 
be obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


Price 6s., 


ESUS, the MESSIAH : a Narrative Poem and 
Metrical Paraphrase of the Gospel Story. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER Davies, Auhor of “Rambles and 
Adventures of our School Field Club,” “The ‘Swen’ and 
her Crew,” &c. 
London : 


Garden. 


WALL 


( HRISTMAS DECORATIONS: 


To supply a wont long felt, MARCUS WARD and CO. 
are issuing an entirely new tet of WALL TEXTS and 
GREETINGS, on a large scale, suitah'e for the decoration 
of PLACES OF WOKSHIP, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and 
MISSION KOOMS, as well as for HOME USE, ASSEM- 
BLIES, &c. 

They are printed in Gold and Colours, in a most effective 
etyle, aud the lettering 1s in all cases very distinct and pro- 
minent, 


A. A tet of three placards—* A SIZE. | 
Merry Christmas,” “ A Happy 
New Lear,“ Welcome 241 by 9} in. 38. per set. 
B. A pair of placards— Garland 


of Flowers, with the words, 


“A Happy New Teer to 
Everyone; Gar f Fruit, 
with the words, A) Merry 


Christmas to You All.“ 341 by 13} in. 48. per pair. 
C. A pair of placards . F. stoon of 
Flowers, with the words 
„Welcome to our Hearth ;” 
the companion with Wel- 
come to our Board) 341 by 13} in 48. per pair. 
D. Long Wall Text—“ Glory to| 
God in the Highest.) 687 by 13} in. 48. each. 
E. Long Wall Text—“ On Earth, 
Peace, Goodwill Towards 
— ³Ü¹—m. asses 681 by 13 in. 48. each. 


68} by 131 in. 48. each. 
G. Long Wall Text—“ Behold, I 
Bring You Good Tidings.” ... 687 by 13} in 4s. each. 
May be obtained of all Stationers and Booksellers. 
Wholesale only of 
MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


HE INJUSTICE, INUTILITY, and IMMO- 
RALITY of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
Speech delivered by the Rer. H. Ba'chelor, of Blackheath, 
Revised Edition. Spe ially addressed to Congregationalists. 


Dyer Brothers, Paternoster-square, E. C. Price Id. 


is Born a Saviour.” ............ 


G NEEDLE. With Brief Notes 
on Egypt and Egyptian Obelisks. By Erasmus 
Wilson, FR.8S. With Illustrations. Cloth, price 5s. ; 
post, 5s. 6d. 

Brain and Co., 26, Paternoster Row, E. C. 


1 CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for 
1878, A Pocket Book containing & Text for every 
day, interleaved for Memoranda, ruled paper for cash 
account, and much interesting letterpress, with engraved 
frontispiece. In roan tuck, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London: R. & A. Suttaby, 2, Amen Corner. 
ATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, Chancery 


Buildings, Chaucery-lane, have every facility in their 
extensive pew premises for printing Newspapers, Books, 
Magazines, and Periodicals with economy and de · pateh. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb :r 


| Slothes-Wrmegers, 2)s., 30s.; “Villa” Washing Machines, 


£3 10s.; “ Villa” Wringers and Mongles, 42s ; “ Villa“ 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s,, soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free trial 
from Harper ‘I'welvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, —ondon, E. C. 
Wcerks—Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTU ML this powder has sustained au unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Coloaies as 
the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 
See the recommendations of more than leading firms 
which accompany each box. 
Sold by Chemists and Jronmongers, &c., in boxes, ls., 
2s. 6d., aud 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER. 


Provost and Co, 36, Henrietta-street, Covent | 


| 


Square post 8vo, price, leather, gilt edges, 10s. 6d., 


REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The Authorised Version compared with the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts, and carefully revised; erranged in 
Paragraphs and Sections; with Supplementary Notes, 
Keferences to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, 
Chronologie ;: Tables and Maps. Also 


REVISED ENGLISH NEW 


I separate from the Old Testament. 
rice 58. 

“Eminent, scholarly men have been at work upon it for 
years, and the result 1s a volume which will be welcomed by 
all Bible students, and which will occupy an important 
place in our Bible literature.“ The Freeman. 

Eyre and Spottis woode, Her Majesty's Printers. London: 
43. Fleet - street. Edinburgh: 16, Elder-street. New 
York: Cooper Union. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Psternoster-row, E. C. 
Just published, price Oue Penny. 


BAPTISTS and FA DO- 


BAPTISTS; Their Differences and Church Distinc- 
tions. By J. L. M CURRY, D.D. With Pre- 
face by * An Aversge Baptist.” 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-cow, and E. Marl- 
borough and Co., 51, Old Bailey. Leicester: Winke and 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, Two Volumes, price 6s., post free, 


A LEXICON of NEW TESTA- 


MENT GREEK, on a New Plan; by which the 
Greek New Testament may be Trauslated into English 


A na demonstrable eccuracy by the simplest method. 
it 


A COMPANION to the LEXI- 


CON of the NEW TESTAMENT GREEK: in 
which the Ten Thousand Inflexions of the Greek Verbs 
are arranged with a Double Index, to as to afford the 
quickest possible reference, 


Just published, 300 pp., in elegant cloth binding, price 43. 


t free, 
HEAVEN NOT OUR HOME. 


but the Renovated Earth the Eternal Abode of the 
Redeemed Sainte. 


AFTER WORK: an Illustrated 


Msgazine for Home Resdiog. Price One Penny, 
Monthly. 

In nothing do the working classes as a body find greater 
difficulty than in rationally and profitably employing their 
leisure hours) After Work” is intendel to help them to- 
wards so desirable an end It sims to prove the welcome 
friend and companion of le'sure hours, and to afford amuse- 
ment aud instruet on in u form which shall be both popular 
und useful; to provide month by mouth such reading as 
may stimulate all that is nonie and good in human life and 
character, and at the same time to furnish a healthful and 
varied repast for the mental and social tastes of its readers. 

All who visit among working people, employers of labour, 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, managers of mothers” 
meetings, and others, wilt find “After Work” particularly 
helpful in their different circles of usefulness and influence ; 
and the conductors would earnestly ask for their practical 
co-operation n circulativg the magazine. 


Now ready, crown Svo, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


MINOR CHARACTERS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev WILLIAM 
BROCK. 

“ Always faithful to the great doctrine of the Gospel, and 
always clear and finished in style, Mr. Brock is sure to com- 
mand an admiting circle of readers.”—Sword and Trowel. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 64., post free, 


The CHRISTIAN POLICY of 


LIFE. By the Rev J. BALDWIN BROWN, Author 

Sos cote ek al eee leulated to hel 
‘It is a sturdy and well ca to he h, to 
whom Mr. Brown dedicates it, to make men of .— ves. 
He spesks as if from the depths of bis own religious con- 

sciousness directly to yours.”—Literary World. 
NEW WORK FOR BIB EADERS, 
Published in Monthly Parts, price 3d. esch. 

NOT 


BIBLICAL THINGS 


GENERALLY KNOWN. A Collection of Facts, 
Notes, aud Information concerning much that is 
Rare, Qusint, Obscure, 
Relation to Biblical Subjects. Supplying valuable and 
out-of-the-way Information on Science, History, Govern- 
meut, Arts, Religion, Domestic Life, Agriculture, 
Trades, Travels, O e Words, Difficult Fasseges, 
Biblical Antiquities, Botany, Natural History, Eastern 
Habits, Geography, Ancient Religions, &c. 
THE FAVOURITE SUNDAY-8CHOO 
TEACHER'S MAGAZINE. 
Published Monthly, price One Pen 


The TEACHER'S STORE. 


HOUSE for 1878. No other Tescher’s help presents so 
complete end efficient aid in all the departments of Sun- 
day-school work, and no pains are spared to keep the 
magazine abreast of the newest piaus and freshest 
thoughts of Sunday-echool Workers. Each number 
contains suggestive Outline Lessons for both morning 
and afternoo classes, Outline Addresses, suitable Lilu-- 
trations, and papers bearing practically on Sunday-school 
questions woe difficulties. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, price 2s H free, the 


ANNUAL VOLUME of the 


TEACHER’S STOREHOUSE and TREASURY for 
1877. Containiog muck belpful matter for Teachers in 
their work, including Le-sons for Class l'eachers, Outlines 
of Addresses, Illustrations, Helps, K ncouraging Papers, 
Directions for Work, &c. 


COMMUNION CARDS for the NEW YEAR. 

6s Gd per 100. : 

WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, ‘2s, 64. 
and 58. 1000. 

WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
f 3s. 

WEEKLY OFFERING BOXES. 85. 6d. each. 


The above and ail other necessary appliances for carrying 
out the Weekly Offering System can be had of 


"ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


and Little Kuown in 


„ A Fag Spa” ye 
— — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Dec.: 19, 1877. 


——— 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, and nume rons 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d., 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 
for 1877. Edited by H. K. F. Garry. Containing 
Stories by Mre. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Flora Masson, 
and others—Translations from the German, tench, and 
Swedish--Short Stories—Fairy Tales—Papers on His- 
torical Subjects—Natural History Articles—Short Bio- 
graphies ot Eminent Persons—Verses—A Christmas 
rlay, by Douglas Straight—A crostics—Correspondence 
— Book Notices, and numerous Lilustrations. 


Former Volumes may still be had, some at reduced prices 
With Thirty Illustrations by Holman: Hunt, Tenniel, W- 
Millsiz, aud other eminent Artists, 4to, 21s., 
PARABLES from NATURE. By the 

late Mrs, A. GaTry. 


Besides being reprinted in America, Selections fiom these 
Parabies have been trauslated into German, French, italian, 


_ Russian, Denish, and Swedish. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS. The Uniform 
Edition. Fecp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each vol. 
PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait. Two Vols. 


WORLDS NOT REALISED and PROVERBS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Seventh Edition. 


' 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. EWING. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


Tales. By the Author of “A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” 
„Six to Sixteep,”” Ke. With Four Illustrations. Smal 
post 8vo, 58. 


“Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming 
volume of stories, and that is saying a very great deal From 
the first to the last the book overflows with the strange 
knowledge of child nature which so rarely survives child- 
hood ; aud, moreover, with inexhaustible quiet humour which 
is never anything but innocent and well-bied, never priggish, 
aua never elu sy. - Academy. 


With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. Ewixd. Small post 8vo, Third Edition, 5s. 
“Tt is a beautifully-told story, full of humour and pathos’ 


und bright sketches of scenery and character.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 7 


“It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing’s book is 
one of the best of the year, Everything she writes is full 


f talent, and also full of perception and common sen-e,”— 


Saturday Keview, 1875, 


„Me have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for 
a long period.“ — Academy. 


With Twelve Il ustrations by Mrs. Allir gham, 


With Eight Mlustrations, 16mo, 2s. 6d., 
DAISY’S COMPANIONS: a Story for 
Little Girls, By Mrs. O'REILLT. Third Edition. 


If anybody wants a pretty little present for a pretty (and 
good) little daughter, or a niece or granddaughter, we 
cannot recommend a better or tastier one than Daisy’s 
Companions,’ ”—Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORESS, ILLUSTRATED. 


LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 
16mo, 2°. 6d. 


GILES’S MINORITY; or, Scenes at the Red 
Hause. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


DOLL WORLD ; or, Play and Earnest. 16mo, 
2s. 6d. 


DEBORAH’S DRAWER. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


CICELY’S CHOICE: à Story for Girls. With 
Frontispiece. Frep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations, Two Vols., 6s. each, 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES” and 
“TALES for CHILDREN.” Handsomely bound, 


These two volumes form the most complete Engli:h 
Edition of Ani¢rsen’s Tales. 


* * N 
« ho” e , 


AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Fifth Edition. 

Tre HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. 

The FAIRY GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition. 2s, 6d. 
The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 


„%% Tne whole of the above ina PRESENTATION BOX, 
price 318. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d., 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
from the NORMAN CONQUEST. By AGNes 
STRICKLAND, Abridged by the Authoress. Wich 
Portrait of Matilda of Flanders. 


A FLAT IRON fora FARTHING; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. By Mrs. 
EwinGa. Fifth dition. Small 8vo, 5s. 


“Tet every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused’ 
and at tie same time to piease the child, purchase A Fiat 
lron for a Farthing” We will answer for the celight with 
which they will read it themselves, and we do not doubt but 
that the fortunate recipient will also like it. Ihe story is 
quaint, ong nal, and altugether debghtful.”— Atheneum. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORKESS, ILLUSTRATED. 
The BROWNIES, and other Tales. Third Edi- 


tiou. 5s. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


Second Editiou. 33, 6d. 


LOB-LIE-BY THE FIRE; or, the Luck of Ling- 


borough, and other Tales, decoud Edition, 6s. 


Cloth gilt, square 16mo, 2s Gd., 


GUESSING STORIES; or, the Won- 


derful Things Seen by the Man with the Extra Pair of | 
Eyes: a Buok for Young People. By the late Arch- 
deacon FREEMAN, Third Edition. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations ou Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, Gilbert 
22 Stothard, and others. Each 38. 6d.; gilt edges, 
48. 6d. 

POOR JACK. 

MASTERMAN READY. 

The PIRATE and THREE 

CUTTERS. 


With Four Coloured Illustrations and Fifty Woodcuts, 
88. 6d., 


WONDERLAND: a Collection of Fairy. 
Tales, Old and New. Newly Translated. 
With Ten Illustrations, 3s. 6d , 

FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 


True Stories about Pets. By Gwynrryn. _Hand- 4 OF THE WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 
somely bound. Fourth Edition. ä Svo, 8s. 6d. 


The PRIVAIEERSMAN. 

The MISSION; or, Scenes 
in Africa. 

SETTLERS in CANADA. 


Also, 
The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a small 


Edition of the above Stories. Twelve Vols., included in 
a Box. Fscp. 8vo, 21s. 


LoN DON: GEORGE BELL anp SONS, York Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 


NEW BOOKS ron CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Vol. II. of Men of Mark”: a Gallery of. Thixty- 


six Portraits, by LOCK and WHITFI®LD (taken from Life), of the Most Emhent 


Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Photography. With brief Biographical 
Notices. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25s. 


„The miniatures now before us retain the personal characteristics, the expression 
peculiar to each face, and the air of the sitter, with great good fortune.“ —Athenteum. 
: ** Certainly the 3 are Very fine specimens of their art.“ Times. 
„Every portrait is excellent as a likeness, and highly finished as a work of art.“ 
“TWO ENTIRELY NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
aay. Fy That prince of story-tellers.”—Times. 
Hector Servadac ; or, the Career of a Comet. By 


JULES VERNE. Large Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, upwards of 100 Illus - 
trations, ive, 6d. 2 . 


A book which will mark an epoch in the literary experiences of English boys. 
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A New Child’s Play: Sixteen Drawings by 
N. V. B. Facsimile reproductions. 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


“ The-initials E. V. B.“ have long been recognised and honoured in art literature ; 
We rejoice to meet them once again. The drawings are very charming. 


Cannot fail to delight à little reader. There will not be many Christmas books more 
attractive than this.“ — Art Journal. 


Lhe Blue Banner; or, the Adventures of a Mussul- 


man, a Christian, and a Pagan, in the Timeof the Crusades and Mongol Conquest. 
By LEON CAHUN. With 73 Engravings, 1 vol. square 16mo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d 


„ Vritten with great brightness. . Young people are sure to be interested in 
its pages. Scotsman. ? 


A stirring story, such as boys love to read.“ Examiner. 


A glorious total of exciting and laughter-moving incidents. World. Pir. 
The boy who gets this book will have reason to congratulate himself.’’—Scotsman. NEW WORK BY MR. W. H. G. KINGSTON 
. ‘ „ . 
The Child of the Cavern ; or, Strange Doings Under- The Two Supercargees ; om Adventures in Savage 
ua, l — a Nen n BN crown 8vo, Africa. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. Square 16mo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Nume- 
Pa... in ng than almost any story that the author has previously published., N Full-Page Illustrations. 
* man. „Will be sure to catch the far f boys.’’—Globe. 
It is af ting and powerful book.“ —Nonconformist. as 2 all et 80) which Mr. Kingston knows how to — into bie 88 
* 40 There is a y tone about his works which will alwa e them acceptable : 
NOTH w WORK BY Meng OF “ ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG Boglish Families’ Pall Mall e. ch w ys 
My Rambles in the New World. By Lucien Biart. at . . 
Translated by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. fully illus- Six Hundred Robinson Crusoes ; or, the Voyage of 
trated, 78. 


the Golden Fleece. A True Story for Old and Young. By GILBERT 
MORTIMER. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
„Cannot fail to be popular.“ John Bull. 


„This charming tale. . . . The title chosen is fully borne out, and the youug 
reader will find plenty of exciting adventures in the narrative.’’-—Nonconformist. 


My Brother Fach, or, the Story of Whatd'yecallem. 


Written by Himself. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. LIllustrated. Square 16mo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


He would answer to Hi! or to any loud cry,” 
To What-you may-call- em. or What-was-his-name ; 
But especially Thingamy-jig.“— Hunting of the Snark. 


10 Full of stories of marvellous adventures; the illustrations are excellent; the work 
is one that boys may well prize. The , appears to have been excellently done.“ 


an. 
** There is plenty of excitement and plenty of fun.“ — World. 
A collection of delightful stories. —Athenteum. 
Very much of amusement and instruction may be derived from it. Nonconformist. 


The Christmas Story-teller: a Medley for the 


Beason of Turkey and Mince-pie—Rantomime and Plum-pudding—Smiles, 
Tears, and Frolics—Charades, Ghosts, and Chrismas Trees. By OLD HANDS 
_ «abl ONES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52 Illustrations, price 
Just the book for the Season.“ — Morning Post. 
* Handsomely got up, and far fuller of amusement than most works of a like charac- 


repared { Chri season.“ man. 
g N Kesinted by the ilinsteetiona, will make a very charming gift-book for the coming N 0b le Wi ords and NM oble D eeds. By E : M. uller. & 
senson.— John Bull. a’ FAIRY TALE. * eee DORA LEIGH. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, aa x 
* * N * Thi 2 hi 2 2 : 5 cer 1 
Prince Rio, or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock, | present than this book for children Stani dd. 


By FANNY W. CURREY. With 10 Full-Page Facsimile Reproductions of 
Original Drawings by Helen O’Hara. Dewy 4to, cloth extra, gilt ——j 108. 6d. 


The Art Journal says :—‘‘ One of the prettiest and pleasantest of Christmas books for 

the young—not pod hire — ¥ reo (Age a genuine fairy tale. The story is 

exceedingly well ; „vet healthily so; interesting also, mmandi 

perusal i, The: art is about the best of the season.” n. 
“ Exquisitely 1 @ Ulustrations are so charmi | 

that small and great will alike enjoy them“ Guardian. 9 


By Land and Ocean or, the Fournal and Letters 


of a Tour Round the World by a ‘Young Girl, who went to South Australia with a 
Lady Friend, then alone to Victoria, New Zealand, Sydney, Singapore, China, 
Japan, and across the Continent of America home. By F. L. RAINS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. with Illustrations. } 
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CARDINAL MANNING ON THE 
VATICAN COUNCIL.* 


Both the idea and the purpose of Cardinal 
Manning’s remarkable history of the Vatican 
Council are unique. We could, however, have 
imagined another title for it, and one that, as 
seems to us, would have been more appropriate. 
The work is not merely a Story,“ it is an 
apology—a defence. When we consider what 
this means, we are placed in a peculiar and, in 
fact, in an unprecedented position. This is the 
first time that an official representative—for by 
such a ter we believe wo may designate the 
Cardizetef the Roman Church has step 
forward to defend the acts of an (cumenical 
Council. Considering the acts of the last 
Council, it is extraordinary that the idea ofan 
such defence could have been conceived. Suc 
a Council is assumed to posséss entire infalli- 
bility. Its most conspicuous act was to formu- 
late the hitherto unformulated and, to a great 
extent, doubtful doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope himself. Nothing more illogical; 
after this, can be conceived than to appeal, as 
Cardinal Manning virtually does in this work, 
to the reason and the judgment of those who 
are outside the pale of the Infallible influence. 
For, although of course altogether uncon- 
sciously, he thus brings this so-called infalli- 
bility itself before a bar that he inferentially 
treats as superior to that very Infallibility ! 
Let us suppose one of two things as the result. 
Taking the work to be what it really is—a 
defer ce before the civilised and excommuni- 
cated world—that world may be supposed to 
accept it or not to accept it. But what would 
be the worth of either one or the other result? 
What would be the value at its utmost, of 
fallibility endorsing infallibility ? And on the 
other hand, what value would the Cardinal 
attach to fallibility rejecting infallibility ? It 
seems to us, therefore, that the book must, from 
the Vatican point of view, in any event, be 
wortbless. It is a work of supererogation ”’ ; 
and Cardinal Manning in writing the book 
has placed himself in a position of singular 
inconsistency and difficulty. 

Apart, however, altogether from doctrines 
and dogmas, a curious value will probably be 
attached to this work by the future historian. 
Some statements in it will, no doubt, be chal- 
lenged ; and, in fact, such a challenge is already 
reported to be in preparation. me of its 
inevitable colouring will be toned down or alto- 

ether changed; but after all, there will be 
felt a singularly open and interesting history 
as regards external facts. We say, as regards 
external facts, because we have really no history 
here, of the moreimportant because interior facts. 
We read of committees and programmes; of 
documents, and how they were amended and 


reamended before final votes were taken; of the 


votes, of the Acts, but of what besides? What 
of influences ? What of moral cowardice and 
moral courage? What of the whole sum total 
of value, unless the dogma of infallibility be 
first of all taken for granted? And then, there 
is nothing left but the most patent exhibition 
of reasoning in the smallest conceivable circle. 
The whole of the preparations for this great 
Council are detailed with considerable minute- 
ness by the. writer, who has had access to all 
documents and other sources of information. 
We very soon get at the root idea of the 
Council.) It was simple; and its simplicity is 
onsieteht with all that we know of the character 
of Pius IX. It was to extinguish all heresy, 
all independence of thought, and all immora- 
lity, including in these terms the main 
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standing their infallibility, but why should not 
another and a greater Council than them all 
succeed? Would not the roll of its thunder be 
louder than any preceding, sufficing for ever to 
extinguish the smaller and more tumultuous 
voices of the rest of mankind? We can quite 
believe, we say, that Pius IX. had this faith. 
We can go further, and express our belief that, 
even after seeing—if he has seen—the utter 
failure’of the Council, with the gates of Eternity 
slowly and solemnly opening before him, he has 
even now supreme faith that the voice of this 
great Council by which his reign will bo dis- 
tinguished, will yet be heard, and will command 
the assent of mankind. Why should he not? Do 
we not all believe some things in opposi- 
tion to all our experience? Do we not all hope 
against hope? And are we not all some times 
most infatuated when we consider ourselves to 
be most infallible ? 

Looking at it in this last light, this Story ” 
is a melancholy one. It is melancholy to read 
of so many men, some of magnificent talents 
and attainments, men of great acuteness and 
knowledge of affairs, agreeing, as Cardinal 
Manning informs us, with that ‘ unanimity 
which springs from the unity of the Catholic 
episcopate,” in their joy that such a Council 
was to be held. Also, it appears, they agreed 
that there was ‘‘a universal perversion and con- 
fusion of first truths and principles which assail 
the foundations of truth and the preambles of 
all belief.” The specific illustrations given 
of this statement are Pantheism, Rationalism, 
Naturalism, Socialism, Communism, indif- 
ference in matters of religion, Regalism, the 
license of conscience and of the press, civil 
marriages, spiritualism, magnetism, the false 
theories on inspiration, on the authority of 
Scripture, and on interpretation.” Also, we 
are told, they desired that the relations be- 
tween the Church and State, or the spiritual 
and civil powers, might be clearly defined.” 
Not, of course, to be left out was the tem- 
poral power of the Pontiff.” To discuss these 
subjects so as to find in the decisions of the 
Council, in the words of the Pope himself, an 
extraordinary remedy for the extraordinary 
evils of the Christian world, was the purpose 
of convening this council. And is that all? 
All. It would seem, from the history with 
which the Cardipal furnishes us, that every 


or by individuals to the Council was most 
minutely and independently discussed. They 
were all ‘‘threshed out,” just as we see the 
clauses of a bill before the House of Commons 
tbreshed out in a committee of ths whole House. 
There would appear to have been the perfection 
of order, combined with the perfection of liberty. 
What is extraordinary is — extraordinary, 
that is to say, to outsiders that the question 
of the infallibility of the Pope, which had been 
beforehand announced by nearly all the journals 
of the world as the main purpose of summonin 
the Council, was not generally thought of unti 
some progress had been made in She discus- 
sions. As we have said this is extraordinary, 
for it would seem that the Press of Euro 
knew more about what was going to take 
place than the Pope and all the ussembled 
bishops. Over and over again does Cardinal 
Manning assure us that the Council was not 
summoned to make such a declaration ; that it 
was not included in what we will oall the pro- 
gramme of the proceedings. In fact, the Papal 
infallibility had always been assumed; it simply 
had not been authoritatively defined. The 
Commission of Direction which assembled 
under the Pope’s appointment to draw up the 
scheme of the Council, discussed, in regard to 
the Schema of the Church of Obrist, two 
uestions, (I.) Whether the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff can be defined as an article of 


features of modern civilisation, by the voice faith”; the other, (2) ‘‘ Whether it ought to be 


of Authority. As well as we can judge, 

was a conviction in the mind of the 
Pope that such a council as he summoned— 
arid the idea of summoning it was entirely its 
own—would be sufficient to change the heart 
of the world. Whether be remem much 
of the results of previous cumenical assemblies 
we do not know. Perbape, if he had, he would 
not have hesitated. If they had all failed of 
their intended purpose—and the last most 
miserably of all- why should his not succeed! 
Their ostensible design had been unity, but 
instead, divisions had come, and that, notwith- 


* The Due Story of the Vatican Council. By 
Hexry Fpwanp, Cordir al Archbishep of West mine ter. 
(Heury 8 King ad Co.) : ual, 
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defined as an article of faith?” To the first 
question the whole commission unanimously 
answered in the affirmative; to the second, all 
but one only, concurred in the judgment that 
the subject ought not to be proposed to the 
Council unless it were ‘‘demanded by the 
re As we know, it was demanded by 
the bisho Perhaps the most interesting 


portion of this Story is contained in the 
elaborate pa submitted upon this subject. 
The Cardinal says :— 


Once for all let it be said in this place that the ques- 
tion whether the infallitility of the head of the Church 
be a true doctrine or not was never discussed iu the 


whether it was expedient, 8 ee ont 
tlow of t. wu. id, 


|< 


proposal submitted by the various committees 


Council nor even proposed to it. The only question was 


— 
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of the nations of Europo, of the Christians in separation. 
from the Church, to put this truth in the form of a 
definition. The infallibility of the Church had never 
been defined. Why then, it was asked, define it now ? 
or, at least, why define the infallibility of its head ? 
Inasmuch as the arguments which ‘were weighing in 
the minds of the bishops for and against the oppor- 
ee ag — ay doctrine were pte 22 
versia po newspapers, an o religious 
adversaries of the Ghurch sand ave won helieve— 
arbitrary, factious, contentious, intriguing, servile, or 
unreasouing—it may be well to recite here in full a 
summary of the reasons on both side. These ust 
the opportuneness come from a very high and authentio 
source, and were drawn up by one of the 102 
theologians who prepared the sehemata of tho Council. 
He was one who held the doctrine as a divine truth in 
its amplest sense. ä | 
They sball be given here in full because they —_ 
and a — represent the balancing of motives whic 
at that time caused some to hesitate, but decided the 
great majority. | 
Very ably are the views upon this subject 
stated. The arguments on both sides are 
put with candour and moderation; but, 
finally, . 450 fathers of the Council” sent up to 
the Commission of Postulates a petition that 


the Church should be discussed in the Council.“ 
We all know that it was discussed; we all kuow 
the decision. But how is it, we repeat, that the 
Press of Europe knew all about what was going 
to be done before the Council iteelf? Was the 
action taken really not so spontaneous? Was 
it what has been called a compulsory spon- 
taneity? At any rate. the opposition was 


expect from the Cardinal, is fraukly admitted. 
He says :— : 
But history has other witnesses to depend upon. 
Members of the Council were never absent from ita 
public congregations except about five or six times in 
oll the eighty-five sessions hase declared that no such 
scenes as Pomponio Leto, following the Italian papers, 
has described, ever took place. On two occasions tho 
ordinary calm and silence of the council were broken, In 
its sessions no applause was permitted, no expressions 
of asscnt or dissent ever allowed. The dead. 
silence in which the members had to speak contrasted 
strangely with all other public assemblies, It was like 
nothing but preaching in a church. But on two occa- 
sions the speaker tried the self-control of his audience 
beyond its strength. Strong and loud expressions of 
dissent were made, and a very visible resentment, at 
matter not undeserving of it, was expressed. 
nothing in the Coungil of the Vatican went beyond or 
even equalled events of the same kind in the Council of 
Trent. It is indeed true that one excess does not justify 
another ; but the events prove that when men deliberate 
on matters of eternal import, they are more liable to be 
stirred by deep emotions than when they are occupied 
with the thiogs of this world. When the prelates at 
Trent heard a speaker say that the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg claimed to confirm the elections of bishops, wo 
read that they stirred up a mighty noise, crying ‘‘ Out 
with him ! out with him!” Others repeated Go out! 
go out!” and others Let bim be anathema!” 
Another turned to them, and answered, Be you 
anathema.” There may havy been noise in the Council 
of the Vatican, but it did not reach this climax. 


And, after all, what was done, and in what 
bas it resulted? Old and new errors were 
afresh condemned by the Council, old so-called 
‘‘ truths’ were afresh formulated—the Roman 
Church planted its foot one more step in 
advance in opposition to knowledge and civili- 
sation. Seeing society flying from it, it 
sought to call it back by mere declaration and 
denuuciation—in one word, by authority. 
Society needed rest, and it offered it an 
anodyne to paralyse its intellect. Yet, still, 
there is One, Councils and Popes notwith- 
standing, who says, with undoubted infallible 
authority, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and J will give you rest.“ 

This Council was no doubt the most remark- 
able event in a remarkable Pontificate, It was 
the exeggeration of all Papal claims. It has 
given to its author what will be one of the most 
enduring: names in history. 
history say? That it was that fatal thing for 
Infallibility—a mistake. 


— 


DR. KENNEDY'S ESSAY ON CIFRIST'S 
CLAIMS.* 


Dr. Kennedy, who, in his reply to the auth r 
of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” abundantly showed 
his acuteness in seizing pointe, avd his 
capacity for suggesting efficient arguments, 
now aims at a wider survey of the enemy’s front 
He carries the war along almoet the whole line 
of attack, dealing, in a clear and vigorou · wav, 
with the radical questions of Christ's claims, 
and the methods by which it has been sought tu 


* Pilates Question—Whence Art Ton! An Euay 
on the Personal Claims asserted by Jews Chrict, and 
| how to Act mnt for them. By Jonx Kenyepy, MA, 

D.D. . (Buiabu' gh: Dav.d Douglas.) ' 


the doctrine of the infallibility of the head of 


vigorous and persistent. This, as we should 
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account for them 
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questions that arise are only 
; and hence it has become the habit 
| the 


oi } ; or the disciples 

were deluded amd self-deceived in the claims 
they put or ward for him; and so out af the pro- 
6 ions of their hearte and faueies, they 
which is the risen 

of modern 
in this little 


points |'which they lived and moved, The reason 


1 


upon 
t St. Paul's Episties, wick all admit to be 
genuine, attest the existence of a body of formed 


opinion which had not undi and ftom the 

very slight lapse of time, could not have under- 

gone—any change since the first anndunce- 

ments were d by the disciples, without 

e. distinct record. He very forcibly 
3 .— 

Is it possible that in the course of three or five years 
the true teaching of Christ Himself should 
have been entirely lost from the memories of those who 
heard it, and should have been superseded. by a sup- 
positious teachiug which claimed for Him tho position 
which we know He ever after heli in the esteem of 
those who called themselves by His name! Is it pos- 
sible that all this could have oceurred.in three or five 
yeare—years of Christian activity and thought—and 
that, in consequence, an absolutely new departure of 
Christianity trom its original simplicity should have 
taken place, and that without challenge or controversy?” 

Speaking of the various theeries which have 
been set forth, and which may be said to repre- 
sent in kaleidorcopic arrangements fragments 
either of the mythical or the delusion ductrines, 
Dr. Kennedy well says: 3 

They have this in common, that at some point or 
other they find an element of conscious untruth neces. 


to complete their a t; and yet, for the 
— they are lavish 2 their admiration of Jesus 


Christ and Hie Divine idea. Now, my argument is that 
this element of unconscious untruth is fatal to any 
which adopts it, that it is the clay mixed with 
the iron in the royal dream, rendering it impossible for 
the parts of the image to cohere, and sure to cause it 
to fall to pieces when smitten by the stone of truth. 
With a telling directness, Dr. Kennedy dis- 
of the most vital part of these theories 
saying that a great moral and spiritual 
reform, whose effects are still not only felt, but 
increasing, was not likely to flow from a system 
which was rooted in delusion and deception. 
This were, indeed, to figs from thistles ! 
Another point he treuts with great freshness. 
It is the variety of disposition ameng the dis- 
ciples. Thomas the doubter was there as well 
as John the gentle, and Peter the impulsive, and 
Matthew and Luke, more accustomed to weigh 
evidence. Yet they were not only all of one 
accord, but the very men who, only a few 
nights before, had been disputing who should 
have the preference in a 2 secular king- 
dom, were at one in the purely spiritual 
idea, which, say the Rationaliste, had’ been com- 
municated to them: some delusion, bred of 
expectancy, prepossession, and the state of the 
world at the time! If the disciples developed 
1ne teachings of Christ out of their own dis- 
ordered minds; then they may claim to:rank as 
supreme creators, fashioning u moral ideal such 
has ever dreamt of. And then there 


whi int Dr. Kennedy effectively quotes 
some admirable sentences from the Rationalistic 


It would) be easy to show that Paul was compelled to 
satisfy his own mind, historically and critically. 
His conversion had to struggle into existence 
through doubt and denial, and his mental character was 
pre-eminently logical ; he was never happy until bis 
ideas were firmly acknowl until he had arrived 
at positive — *. and bad anticipated all objec 
tions. Shall we suppose that he believed in the 
Messiah, and yet bad troubled himself, either not at all, 
or only superficially and generally about those facts 
which must support or overthrow bis faith? We are 
thus led to two important conclusions. In the first 
place, the Apostle’s faith must have rested, not u 
the meagre notices of the person of Jesus which we find 
u bis writings, but upon a — of His life suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to justify all the results of bis 
easoniog and to present to his mind, either on the 
gevund of bis own observation or that of others, the 

eture o' a character without spot and full of nobility. 


| fruit of a 
traditions picked up here and there, but, as the case | 


‘sam 


seems to increase as time passes on, 2 


And, in the- second place, this knowledge is not tho 


of the inquiry into the evidences of the Resurrection 
shows, was arrived at by means of a lucid, keen, search- 
ing, sceptical observation, comparison, collection, and 
collation, of such materials as were accessible to him. 


We regret that our space will not allow us to 
follow Dr. Kennedy all the: details of 


his argument, which is so sustained and eom- 
plete that it is diffleult to give any idea of it by 
or extract. We can but beg such of 
our as are interested in such inggines 
and there are few of them, we fanoy, that aro 
not interested—to procure and peruse Dr. 
Kennedy’s book, which is as attractive in style 
as it is lucid and skilfully-arranged. 


: GOETHE AND SCHILLER.* 
The interest. in Goethe and Schiller really 


us from their era, and the influences 


simply is that they were epoch-men —the 
imitators of a new order of things. They 
brought—not to Germany only, but to the 
| world—a new sense, if to gr th cht of the 
mystery of life, and of the possibilities of lite- 
rature and art as ts of it. They 
have thus an as ur- 1 historical place in the. 
world’s records. “vethe interests us chiefly 
as the man of ‘‘ sascinating force,” the inspired: 
utterer of “living words,” who was at the 
same time the keen speculative ing 


uirer. He 
thus stands on the threshold of the new world 


of the nineteenth century, wherein poetry no 
longer stands apart from science, but must 
become conciliatory, if the whole ephere of | 
knowledge is to be made heartily tributary to 


imagination, and an actual divorco between 
them be not consummated, to the loss of 
humanity. Schiller’s mission seems to have 
been to interpret and bring back, under new 
conditions strictly suitable to those transition 
times, the strain of romance and phantasy, and | 
it is significant that in his tendencies to history 
and criticism he confessed that he found the 
corrective aud the relief that he needed. 

The relations of the two great men are suffi- 
ciently indicated even by these words. Goethe 
is the positive influence; Schiller the negative. 
From their first meeting 1 to have 
been very strongly attracted, but it was some 
time before they fully understood each other. 
When they did so, their relatione were of the 
most interesting and fruitful kind; the joint 
enterprises—the ‘‘ Xenia as well as Horen ” 
—in which they engaged were full of pleasant 
excitements, leading to the fresh interchange of 
thought. This volume opens with a communica- 
tion from Schiller, intimating to Goethe the 

lan of the ‘‘ Horen,” which is now so well 

own through biographies. Many of the 
succeeding letters throw a good deal of light on 
points that, without them, would hardl 
understood; and certainly we have some of tke 
cleverest and most incisive bits of criticism and 
characterisation we ever remember to have read. 
The great attraction of the letters, however, is 
their completely free and. unembarrassed air— 
the great men frankly unbosom themselves. to 
each other on all points that arise in connection 
with their works; and, if Schiller is sometimes 
a little inclined to offér incense, it is worth while 
to study the manner in which receives 
it. Especiaily is this noticeable in some of the 
remarks Schiller makes on Wilhelm Meister 
as the various books reach him, and in Goetbe's 
responses thereto. The worldly tact which 
Geethe showed on most matters is conspicuous 
here—witness the following on a translation he 
had made: of a part of dame de Staiil’s 
**Germmany’’ for the Horen”’ :— 

The ‘first portion, consisting of one.and-twonty pages, 
you will see ere long I iatend, in a short preface ad- 
dressed to the. publisher, to explain the manner in 
which I have proceeded with the translation.. And iu 
order to ue you the trouble of making trifling cor- 
rections, I must tell — have tried to render her 
words according to own mode of thought, and at 
the same time have endeavoured to give Freach indefi- 
niteness:somewhat more precision according to our 
German fashion III In individual parts you will. find 
much that is very good, but as the authoress is pre- 
judiced, and yet clever and honest, she can in no way 
manage to come to an understanding with herself ; 
however, you will certaiuly be able to make good use 


~ 
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Humboldt, as woll as the female portion of the com 
pauy, have loft me, and I am now in this state of quie- 
tude, turning thoughts to my tragico-dramatic 
duties, And as I go along I am sketching the details 
of the sconery to the whole of V allenstern, in order, 
mechanically also, by means of the eye, to facilitate 
my survey of the incidents and their connection. I 
find that the more I reftect my own doings, and 
upon the manner in which the Greeks treated tragedy, 
that the whole cardo rei of art lies in inveuting a poetic 
scory. The modern writer beats wearily and anxiously 
about coincidences and secondary matters, and that in 
bis endeavour clesely to fullow reality—burdens himself 
with things that are empty and of no importance, and 
in doing this runs in danger of losing sight of that 


deop- seated truth which in reality contains all that is 


poetical. What he wishes is perfectly to imitate an 
‘actual case, and he does not consider that a pootical 
‘representation can never coincide with reality, for tho 
vory reason that itis absolutely true. It has 
struck mo that the charactors in the Greek tragedy aro 
more or loss ideal masks, and not actual individuals, 
auoh as | find in Shakespeare’s, and also in your dramas. 
Thus, forinstance, Ulysses in Au and in PAztoctetes, is 
ovidontly but the ideal of sly, narrow-hearted clever- 
‘ness, which is never at a loss about what means to 
employ ; again, Creon in dip and in tho e,, 
is simply cold regal dignity! Much more can cviient'y 
bo done with such characters in tragedy: they reveal 
themselves more quickly, and their charactcristics are 
moro permanent and definite. Truth does not suffer 
at all by this, because they are as much oppceed to 
mero logical entities as to mere individuals. 


The translation has evidently been executed 
| with great care and conscientiousness: The 
style is easy, simple, free, and natural; and 
reflects well the artless lucidity and distinction 
which mark tho original letters. Sometimes, 
however, a foot - note should have been added 
where it has not been. 
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URS. LINTO VS NEW NOVEL." 


We are inclined to think that in this novel 
[Mrs. Lynn Linton has reached a higher 
‘artistic mark than in any former one. 
‘Patricia Kemball” was clever, supremely 
clever, but it was disfigured, to our thinking, 
by forced incident and by cynical impertinences 
—we really cannot otherwise characterise the 
element—and moreover bore too emphatically 
the marks of certain personal leanings and 
distinct teachings on vexed points. The present 
novel is not wanting in smart and incisive re- 
marks on human nature and society, nor in that 
remarkable feeling for the contradictions of 
life, not so much humorously as éntellecterally 
conceived. This somehow gives the impres- 
sion of a tendency toa certain mentative 
self-sufficiency in the author, which may im no 
sense be justified in real association. The 
World Well Lost is supremely natural. Mrs. 
Linton has here recourse to no melodramatie 
excesses or unaccountable changes. She 3 
conducts us into the centre of a little 
society, and shows us how they mutually in- 
fluence each other, and are influenced by cir- 
cumstances; and how the past, with its terrible 
burdens, follows inevitably those who have been 
weak, foolish, or criminal, involving’ in its 
loomy shadow those who are utterly innocent: 
s. Smith—a lady with some young children— 
takes u little mansion called Owlett, and is soon 
taken notice of by the best society,” which she 
would rathereschew. She is clearly a woman 
with a secret; but she is so quietly reserved, so 
self-respecting, that it is only as the children 
grow up and begin to ask questions about their 
father, who has been all these years absent front 
them, that we are led to guess at the 
full weight of the awful burden laid on 
this meek and heroic woman. Muriel, Mrs. 
Smith’s daughter, and the true heroine of the 
story, is a sweet creation. She is loved by 
Arthur, the son of Lady Machell, of Machell’s 
—an old family without resources. Lady 
Machell and her husband are undoubtedly 
portraits from life, and we are almost inclined 
to say the same of some of the De Paumelles— 
the monied people of the set,“ with whom it 
is Lady Machell’s ambition that her children 
should intermarry. Derwent, the son of Mrs. 
Smith, again loves Ililda, the daughter of Lady 
Machell, and these are the leading love elements 


n the story. The De Paumelles, with their 
ambition, their obtrusive ity, and affécta> 
tions, areexquisitely drawn. The tragic element 


— — novel * ise the revelation oo Mrs. 
mith's secret. weary years her husband 
returns home, still weak in —— as he is 


of it as a text-book. I hope you will try to be as ex - 

plicit and honest as possible in your essay, so that we 

may send it to her, and thereby make a beginning to- 

te leading the dance of Horen over into transformed 
rance. ) 


Having presented one extract from Goethe, 
we must present a companion one from Schiller. 
Thus he writes from Jena, in April, 1797 :— 

I have all of a sudden been thrown from the chan 


and society I have: been enjoying, into a state of the 
greatest solitude, and led back to myself. You aud 


— 


* Correspondence lLetween Schiller and Gosthe, from 
1794 to 1805. Translated from the third edition of 


painted as having been before he left his 
family; and through an association which 
he is under the necessity of maintainin 

with one Bob Rushton, an old friend and ex- 
convict, we are soon led indubitably to see 
that Mr, Smith“ had fallen under tempta- 
tion, and had involved others, as is invariably 
the case. Very touching is the picture where 
Derwent appeals to his father for exact infor- 
mation as to ths reason why it is necessary that 
Bob Rushton should be put into such relations 
with the family. Tho effect upon the varions 
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the German, with Notes. By L. Dora Scumitz, Vol. J. 
1794 1797. (London: George Bell aud Sous.) 
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* The Word ‘ic Lost. A Novel. In Teo Vols. 


| By Mrs. Lyxw Lesreyx, (Chatto and Windus.) 


character than of plot or incident, and as such 


‘tempt us to quote, but 


~ 


appear harder than she was, for, like Mrs. Brown, her 
. creed was that women are sent into the world to suffer be- 
. cause of man—it is always Iphigenia who must be sacri- 
tioed that the gods may be propitibus to Agamenmon ; 


must give themselves that Edmund mi 


det ween herself and her mother. 
‘Yes; there is Arthur, mamma, repeated Hdmund, 
holding a brief for Muriel. , 


lisodbedient us selfish ; but, as she said, there was Arthur 


- > 


3 will be so angry — everything will have 
80 


der 


‘the reader must go to the book itself, as well 


‘the novel at last righted themselves. There he 
‘will find keen insight, large knowledge of 


‘touches, and wise reflection, and, above all, a 
power of character-drawing sish.as Mrs; Linton |: 
has not hitherto shown. 


‘moved the family circle at Owlett, when Mrs. 
Smith announced that, on account of what all 
‘the neighbours now might soon know, Muriel 
‘could, not go as bridesmaid to Jemima de 
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circles interested in the ‘‘ Smiths by this re- 
velation is indicated with great insight and 
vigour. To find out how Arthur and Muriel, 
im spite of thetautherity of Lady Machell, were 
united. to’ each ofhes; and how Lad hell, 
was left to regret her harshness and her pride, 


as to discover how the other complications of 


human nature and of society, clever cynical 


distinctly said that this is more a novel of 
will it be enjoyed. Much in the novel would 


perhaps the following 
passages, exhibiting the conflicting feelings that 


Paumeile’s marriage: 


Mrs. Smith looked at her with a strange mixture of 
pain and résolution. The sympathy of sex made her 


and here at home, among themselves, she aud Muriel 
t be happy. 
am — to — nt you, darling,” she said 
still so tenderly. ‘‘ But ve my reasons. 

‘* You sos there is Arthur,” murmured Muriel shyly. 
Her lover’s name was by no means a household word 


„ cannet explain my reasons; but even Mr. 
Macheft’s' _— 18 less important than they ave,” said 
Mrs. Smith. 

„Dear mamma! said Muriel with a little sob. 

She loved her mother, and had ever been as little 


to be considered too. 
It is very hard on her,” said Edmund, almost in 


“Tt is better,” was the mother’s answer. 
*‘ Mamma, you know best, but it will look so strange! 
It will te such a disappointmient to Miss de Paumelle. 


rearranged. 
tremulously. 
„ have thought of all that; still, in spite of all, it is 
best; best for your father, said Mra, Smith slowly. 


Must it be? asked Muriel, 


8 bane not for me. Wife, let her go! cried | 


u 

“Tf it is for poor papa - dear papa of course I must 
and will,” the girl said lovingly. 

4% No, no, my darling, I will not accept the sacrifice ! 
No! I will not allow it! You must go! Constance, let 


’ * 
Mrs. Smith passed her hand over her eyes. 
% My task is very 134 she sal, the nearest to a 
reproach that she ever uttered against her 
husband. 

% Mamma, dear, I will do as you like!” cried Muriel, 
her faithful heart mindful of the years that had been. 
Nou are the best judge, and I will do as you tell me I 


‘*T thought I had not lost you!” said Mrs. Smith 
with a strange sigh of relief, when, just as the poor girl 
was feeling as if her heart would break outright, the 
Machell carriage drove up to the door, and Lady 
Machell, with Arthur, came to carry off Muriel and 
Derwent to dine and spend tlie last evening of the old 
family life that would ever be spent at Macheils, 


We have said that Lady Machell is admirably 


pourtrayed but this is not done directly, but by 


gradual revelation in action. The fol- 
lowing very well presents one marked trait :— 
Lady Machell had one good intellectual «8 po — 
len she wae beaten: she yielded loyally, and nei 
took shots retreating, nor broke out in weak and 
e ambush to harass what she could not overcome. 
In this she was delightfully just and anti-feminine. 
She fought with vigour while victory was possible, but 
she gaveup her arms 2 when she was beaten, 
and kept to the terms of capi 
Wo can only afford room to quote the follow- 
ing from the beginning of one of the concluding | 


chapters, by way of justification of the praise 


we have bestowed upon Mrs. Linton for clever | 


half-cvnical remarks :— | | 


In the eyes of the world, oxcess of virtue is an un- 
pardonable offence. Be truthful, loyal, honest, chi- | 
valrous, up to the rational standard of the ‘majority 
asd when you fall short, oonoeal’; but to 1 beypn 
that standard is to bring on yourself as mach céndem: | 
nation as if you had fallen short—and perhaps a little 


more. 

Thus, wifely devotion is a very good thing in its way, 
and women are required to be faithful to their husbands 
and mindful of their vows ; but there ars limits; and 
when society is inconsed 


incensed against him too, rather than that her devotion 
should be by the free choice of love. It does not like 
its sinners to be consented with, ner the dishonour it 
has branded to be condoned ; it forbids that its ex com- 
municated should be succoured, and would, if it could, 
banish ite moral lepers to a place ap 
clean should not be offended by their ev, and 
when even their own stand lovingly by its banished, it 
holds itself aggrieved by a devotion which defies its 
decrees and nullifies its punishments. 


At the last meeting of he committee of the 
Cobden Club, Sir Louis Mallet, C. B., was unani- 
mously requested to write an ess y on Free Trade 
and Reciprocity. 


| 
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against a man, it would 
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